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THE POET-AIRMAN’S TALE 
NE of the most remarkable records made | 


in the war is that of Gabriele d’ Annun- 

zio, the Italian poet and novelist. Though 
more than fifty years of age, he was one of 
the most daring and skillful battle aviators 
in Italy, and his audacious filibustering adven- 
ture in Fiume has made his name familiar to 
everyone. He tock part in several sensational 
air raids; and on one occasion at least joined 
in a raid by water. His vivid account of the 
attack on Buccari Harbor is as follows: 

On the azure water I see our gray frigates 
with their bronze-muzzled torpedoes glistening, 
well greased. As a token for the enemy we are 
carrying three bottles sealed and crowned with 
tricolored pennons. We shall leave them float- 
ing to-night over there in the cracked mirror of 
water among the débris and wreckage of the 
ships that we shall have struck. In each of 
these is inclosed this jeering challenge: 

‘‘To the shame of the very cautious Aus- 
trian fleet, occupied in its safe harbors with 
endlessly warming over the little glory of 
Lissa, the sailors of Italy, laughing at every 
kind of net and barrier and ever ready to dare 
the undarable, have come forth with fire and 
steel to startle prudence in its surest refuge. 
And a comrade, well known to the Austrians 
—the chief enemy, the most inimical of all, he 
of Pola and Cattaro—has come with them to 
mock at the price set upon his head.’’ 

We are in the narrows. Midnight passed 
thirty-five minutes ago. The boat is now noth- 
ing but keen-eyed, armed determination. Are 
those nets? Are those barriers? We slow down. 
We try. No sort of obstructions. 

We have been at sea for fourteen hours, 
and for five hours we have been in the waters 
of the enemy, a handful of men on three tiny 
ships, alone, unescorted, far from our base, 
sixty miles from the most powerful of the im- 
perial naval arsenals, a few miles from the 
frowning defenses of Feresina, a few hundred 
yards from the batteries of Porto Re. An alarm, 
and we are lost. 

The heart leaps at the merry swish of the 
first torpedo that darts from its tube. One at 
the foremast; one amidships below the smoke- 
stack. One at the second’s midships. One at 
the midships of the third. 

The moments are an eternity. The bronze- 
nosed beast is heard snoring against the target, 
its serew moving and shaking up angry air, 
caught against a protective net. 

Two at the smokestack of the fourth. 

Both take the same route and reach the 
mark at the same point. The first succeeds in 
smashing the net; the second passes through 
the rent and explodes. 

It is like an earthquake in a well-stocked 
crockery shop—a tremendous clatter. We see 
the dark mass heave over among some quivers 
of light. A confused ery, a scattered shouting, 
a lighting up and agitation of searchlights, a 
few shots here and there—the alarm! 

I place the first bottle in the water. I drop 
the second on our return route before doubling 
the headland of Babri. I watch the third wab- 
bling in our insolent wake as we issue from 
the narrows and head toward the mouth of the 
bay, passing under the battery of Porto Re, 
which lights up but does not thunder. 

Suddenly from the heights of Prestenizze a 
volley of rifle fire bursts out. An outburst of 
raillery replies. 

Behind us we leave the rocks of Quarnaro. 
Our little square flag, fluttering like a hand, 
has its red turned toward Istria. We voyage 
tcward Italy. 
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DEVELOPING THE SLACKER 


T was impossible, in supervising the work 
of one hundred and eighty-nine New 
York City draft boards, not to have some 

experiences with the so-called slackers. On the 
whole, says the director of the draft for that 
city, who describes his work in the American 
Magazine, such experiences were not as un- 
pleasant as might be supposed. 

The out-and-out slacker was a rare specimen. 
We found that, as a rule, suspected slackers 
were victims either of ignorance or of physical 
fear, which later was overcome by military 
training. In nine cases out of ten the worst 
slackers ultimately made good soldiers, and 
men who had most bitterly opposed going to 
war fought like tigers, once the reasons for 
their going had been explained to them and 
they were convinced of the necessity. 

I remember very well the case of a certain 
big Swede. When he got to the front his su- 
perior officers were especially pleased with him 
because of his intense and intelligent fighting. 
He was finally awarded the D. S. C. on the 
field, and a cable came through that requested us 
to furnish his previous record. It was deemed 
expedient to cable back that the Swede’s record 
was ‘‘not available.’’ But the reason was that 
he had been about the most determined man 
not to go to war with whom we had to deal. 

There were a few genuine ‘‘conscientious 
objectors,’’ whose protests were founded on 
honest religious belief. They received all due 
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| consideration, but they were surprisingly few; 
|in fact, there were less than one hundred and 


sess FO 


| twenty-five of them in the whole city. Fraudu- 


lent conscientious objectors were, however, 


| fairly numerous. One man declared that he 


was a Parsi priest by inheritance and said 


| that as such he was not permitted to fight. A 


careful investigation failed to find that he had 


|ever performed any of the priestly functions; 





on the contrary, he was an unusually pugna- 
cious individual, who had been engaged since 
his arrival in this country as a faker at Coney 


Island, 
S reached the new land on June 19, writes 
Mr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson in Harper’s 
Magazine of his exploration north of Cape 
McClintock. There was snow on the most of 
it, but some of it was bare, and there were 
ponds and puddles here and there, although 
the rivers had not opened. We found lemmings, 
which are a sort of bobtailed mouse, running 
about; several species of birds had arrived, 
and their nesting was about to begin, and 
there were tracks of caribou and of wolves 
and of foxes. The caribou had not come from 
the south, for it is another one of the many 
pieces of misinformation about the north that 
the caribou migrate south in the fall and north 
in the spring. That may be true in some places, 
but it is not true in others, and in general the 
same islands that are inhabited by caribou in 
summer are inhabited by them in winter. 

The wisdom of the fox was not so evident 
as the saying is widespread, but the more I 
see of wolves the more respect I have for their 
intelligence; which is unique among the non- 
human inhabitants of the north: The second 
day on the new land I met a wolf that came 
running toward me at first, for he could not 
fail to mistake me at a distance for a caribou; 
but when he got within two hundred yards 
and could see me more clearly, he realized my 
strangeness and, what is truly remarkable, 
inferred that I might be dangerous. 

That wolf could certainly never have seen a 
human being before, and the only dark thing 
of size comparable to mine that he had ever 
seen must have been either a caribou or a 
musk ox. The caribou are his prey, and while 
he seldom kills a musk ox, he at least has no 
reason to fear that exceptionally clumsy and 
slow -moving animal. But at two hundred 
yards the wolf paused and, after a good look 
that satisfied him that I was something new 
in his experience, commenced to circle me at 
that distance to get my wind. When he got it, 
it took him but a sniff or two and he was off 
at top speed. The similarly unsophisticated 
foxes of that region will commonly run within 
ten or fifteen yards of you and follow you round 
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THEIR FIRST SIGHT OF MAN 
UMMER was fast approaching when we 


for miles, barking like a toy dog following a} > 


pedestrian. 
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PALESTINE UNDER TURKISH RULE 


N his account in the Century Magazine of a 
visit to Palestine, Mr. Joseph Koven offers 
interesting side lights on the Holy Land. It 

was hot in the village, the author tells us. Win- 
dows and shutters were closed to keep out the 
heat. The children had returned from school, and 
my little hostess was giving them their luncheon. 
I could not bear to remain inside any longer. I 
must get out and brave the burning sun for a 
breath of air. Must I begin to pile on myself all 
those layers of unnecessary clothes so ill suited 
to Palestine’s summer days? I had it! I would 
defy the conventions of Petah-Tikvah and walk 
out in my pyjamas. They were neat and. pretty 
and comfortable. The people stared, snickered or 
smiled. Some asked me sarcastically if I were 
comfortable. ‘The next day five out of ten men I 
met were dressed in pyjamas, I had established 
a new mode in Petah-Tikvah. 

The spotted plague had broken out in Jaffa, 
and as the trains were not running I was told 
that I would have to make my journey on foot. 
It was three o’clock when I reached a place from 
which Jerusalem could be seen. Two Arabs ap- 
peared. One drew my hands behind my back, 
while the other searched my pockets. In the 
struggle I happened to open my mouth. Imme- 
diately the man who was searching me ordered 
his companion to set me free, and together they 
slunk out of sight. I was exhausted from the 
struggle and sat down by the road to recover. 
Suddenly I heard a voice behind me and, turning 
round, saw an Arab, surely seven feet tall, fol- 
lowed by a little red-haired chap in a fez. Before 
I was aware of it, I was lying on my back and 
staring into a revolver. 

No, the Arabs did not want the few coins in 
my pocket; they wanted the,gold teeth in my 
mouth. I suddenly remembered that the Arabs 
who had stopped me the first time had set me 
free when I opened my mouth, For many min- 
utes the giant pulled and hammered at my teeth 
while the red-haired dwarf stood over me with a 
long greasy knife. Then, miracle of miracles, the 


hoof beats of a horse on the hard road put the | | 


Arabs to flight. Cursing their luck, they leaped 
over the rocks and were lost to sight. 

The sound of the horse’s galloping became 
fainter and I continued onward, thinking kind 
things about a certain dentist in New York who 
had supplied me with such invincible bicuspids. 
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Next Time You Eat 


some of these favorite little cakes just stop and 
think how much their flavor has to do with 
your liking for them. If poorly flavored you 
don’t care for them; if flavored with 


Baker’s Extracts 


you enjoy them and want more. Why this difference? 
Because Baker’s are pure fruit extracts. Sometimes you 
must insist to get them, but they’re worth the trouble. 
BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
Portland, Me. 
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Ball Players, Attention! 

Best quality baseball shoes, Goodyear welt, all 

solid leather, best quality oak sole through to 

heel. Sold direct to you by mail under a money 

back guarantee. Price only $7.50, war tax 75c. 
Delivered free. Circular on request. 


BEAN BROS., MAIN ST., FREEPORT, ME. 





Price $7.50 
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Schools, Colleges 
and Camps 


THE! Publishers of The Youth’s Com- 
panion will be pleased to send to 
anyone requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music 
or Normal School, College or Univer- 
sity. Kindly indicate whether you have 
in mind one for boys or girls, and if you 
have any preference as to its ocation. 
Address 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON 
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BUY IT TO-DAY 


YOUR GROCER 
HAS IT 


Worcester Academy 


250 Boys Rates $850 -$1000 


Strictly papeateny for F yim or engineering 

school. Register early and avoid disappointment. 

For catalog address the Registrar, G. D. Church, M.A. 
SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A., Principal 


Worcester, Mass. 
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The WHIPPLE C2 
NATICK ~ MASS. | 
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Pittsburgh Bible Institute 


Prepares for the Gospel ministry and for all forms of 
Christian work. Tuition is free. Students may enter 
at any time. ad student of little means and even of 
no means is given an opportunity for training. The 
Institute stands for the full inspiration of Scripture; 
the full Godhead ; the Deity of our Lord; the blood 
Atonement; the nece: ssity of regeneration, and the 
work of the Holy Spirit. It differs from most Bible 
Institutes in its teaching on the ages. Send for its 
rospectus and for some of its free sermons and tracts. 
For further information, — 

Rev. C. H. PRIDGEON, 12 Cong 


Wilbraham ro 


Fits for life and for college work 
A school for 60 boys—single rooms only. 
Yearly expense $800. 

GAYLORD W. DOUGLASS, A. M., Headmaster 
Wilbraham, Mass. 


Howard Seminary for Girls 


25 miles from Boston. College preparatory and general courses. 








{ Beat High Cost of Butter 


Buy from a 
pail like this. 


Forster’s 


Peanut 
Butter 


Delicious, whole- 
some, big in food 
value. No cereal, 
cottonseed oil or ay 
other adulteration. 






















Just peanuts and 
salt—nothing else 


A. A. FORSTER CO., NATICK, MASS. 

















Household economics. Strong courses in instrumental and vocal 
music. Military drill. Horseback riding. All sports. Upper and 
lower school. 50 pupils. Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Kendall, 


pina oa 20 Howard Street, West Bridgewater, Mass. 





HARD OF HEARING? 


You Can Learn to Listen with Your Eyes 
Our story is of great interest to adults of 
impaired hearing or growing deafness 

NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL of SPEECH READING for ADULT 
25 Huntington Ave., Boston. Mass. 







Mail us 15c with any size film for development and 
6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 
lic for 6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 270 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


Abbot Academy 


A sincere and earnest school where girls are taught to forn 
high ideals and to attain them. 90 years’ devotion to the develop- 
ment of cultured and intelligent womanhood. Notable schoo'- 
home and wos aaa eat the comforts and facilities of the hig 
priced schools with low rate of $900. Advanced work for Hig! 
School graduates and College preparatory course. Christian bi 
not sectarian. 23 miles from Boston. Catalogue. Address 





















MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal, Andover, Mass. 
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word at every 
step that he took, Chet 
Dicky lurched into an 
6ld wooden chair in the 
office of the livery stable 
where, after a final long- 
drawn-out ‘‘s-i-c-k!’’ 
he sat trying vainly to 
cough. 

**Sick!’’ Uncle Nate 
Bancroft, who had just 
brought him in, stood 
glaring angrily at him. 
‘*Whereabouts ?’’ 

**All over!’’ moaned 
Chet. ‘‘Terrible shoot- 
in’ pains through my 
chist and in my head! 
Sick!’’ 

**Go git Hod Guild,’’ 
said the old man to John 
Kibbe, who sat by the 
stove. John gave Chet 
a single appraising look 
and went out. 

‘*Hadn’t I better go 
after the doctor ?’’asked 
Horace Beals, Uncle 
Nate’s grandson from 
Boston. 

‘*Doctor! Huh! The 
doctor wouldn’t come 
a-nigh him. He says he 
won’t be made a fool 
of by examinin’ of him 
agin. ’’ 

‘*T declare, ’’ said 
Horace, ‘‘I never saw 
anything quite like it!’’ 


rf No, nor anybody DRAWN BY F. 
else!’’ scornfully ex- 
claimed his grandfath- 
er. To several men who 
had come in he explained: ‘* Mis’ 


Taylor telephoned up this forenoon 
that Chet had been settin’ on her front 
steps sense before daylight. She give 
him his breakfast, and he sot right 
there waitin’ for dinner. His ever- 
lastin’ ‘sick’ got on her nerves, and 
she called on me to git red of him.’’ 

‘*T thought he was boardin’ with his 
brother-in-law, that Bill Moses,’’ said 
one of the men. 

“*Didn’t you know—Bill was caught 
stealin’ sheep and left last night —no- 
body knows where.’’ 

Uncle John Kibbe came in with Hod 
Guild trailing along behind. Uncle 
Nate threw himself down on a pile of 
blankets. The three of them were the 
selectmen of the town. 

‘*T just found out that those Wood- 
bury selectmen have been payin’ Chet’s 
board here for ten months,’’ declared 
Uncle Nate. ‘‘Of all the sneakin’, 
underhanded tricks! A couple of months 
more and he’d have established a resi- 
dence here. If he lives here a year, 
that makes him a resident—see? And 
then we’d be saddled with him fer the 
rest of his nat’ral life. ’’ 

‘*He’s called on the town,’’ said 
Uncle John; ‘‘now we can make a test 
case of it. Earl Welch, the surveyor, 
says the Hartwick and Woodbury town 
line runs through about a foot from the 
wall on this side the old Dicky house. 
That makes him more a resident of 
Woodbury than here.’’ 

‘* Yes, and the Woodbury surveyor 
Says it runs right square through the 
middle,’’ said Uncle Nate, kicking a 
stick of wood out of his way as he 
got up and strode back and forth. 

‘*How long did he stay up to the 
Woodbury town farm?’’ asked Hod 
Guild. ‘‘How long was you up there, 
Chet ?”’ 

Chet rolled a lack-lustre eye at the 
speaker. 

‘Sick! Sick! I dunno; some’ers 
round nine or ten months all together, 
I guess. I come down here to board 
with Bill then. ’’ 

‘*You come! They sent ye!’’ cried 
Uncle John. ‘‘Come on, now, you 
didn’t pay any board! Who paid it?’’ 
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CHET BRIGHTENED UP AT THE MENTION OF DINNER 








“[ DUNNO BUT I MIGHT EAT 


A LITTLE SUTHIN'—”" 


SICK! SICK! SICK! 


By Charles A. Hoyt 


‘“*Oh, I’m a sick man—a dretful 
sick man! These shootin’ pains!’’ 

“*I’d give ye a shootin’ pain if I 
hed my way! Who paid yer board ?’’ 

**T didn’t. Bill give me an invitation. 
He jest said come along —’’ 

‘*You bet you didn’t! Never missed a meal 
or paid a cent. You’re a star boarder!’’ 

‘* [’ve heerd tell of their standin’ tramps 
that come to town fer the winter in cisterns 
and makin’ ’em pump or drown,’’ said Hod 
evilly, glaring at Chet’s humped-up figure. 
‘*You’re jest as able-bodied as I be, and more 
so. I should think you’d be ashamed —’’ 

‘*Better save yer breath to cool yer porridge 
with,’’ Uncle John remarked. ‘‘If you was to 
put Chet in a cistern, it wouldn’t amount to 
nothin’ ; he’d drown, and you’d be took up fer 
cruelty to animals. ’’ 

‘*This ain’t gittin’ us nowhere, ’’ Uncle Nate 
declared. ‘‘It’s comin’ on dinner time, and we 
got to do suthin’ with this tormented critter. ’’ 

Chet brightened up at the mention of dinner. 
‘*T dunno but I might eat a little suthin’— 
didn’t have no supper last night. Bill, he left 
before dark and didn’t leave nothin’ in the 
house to eat.’’ He looked round hopefully. 

Uncle John took the centre of the floor. 

‘*Now, I’ll tell ye. The stage leaves in an 
hour. We’ll fill the pesky hound up on pork 
and p’tater—give him a good send-off and dump 
him down up in Woodbury Centre. If he ever 
comes back, we’ll—we’ll —’’ 

“Come on, Chet,’’ interrupted Uncle Nate. 
‘*T’ll take ye over to the hotel kitchen and 
have ’em fill ye up, and then you git on the 
stage. Don’t ye ever show up here again if ye 
value yer life. If ye do, I’ll let John do any- 
thing he likes with ye.’’ 

Chet brightened up amazingly. ‘‘I feel a little 
better ; maybe I could eat a bite.’’ 


A little later the pune rolled out of Hart- 
wick. Chet was seated by the driver and looked 
almost cheerful. The three selectmen gave a 
long sigh of relief and went their several ways. 
; ‘*I’m glad we’re shet of that tormented 
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critter,’’ said Uncle Nate to Horace as 
they drove home. ‘‘You see, we ain’t 
got no poor farm here; we contract the 
town poor out to the lowest bidder. 
The reason fer that is that they ain’t 
only two or three paupers, and they 
ain’t really paupers, either. They’ve all got 
folks that can partly take care of ’em, and 
their folks allus bid the lowest. That way their 
own folks take care of ’em; the town gits out 
of it cheap, and everything’s all right. ’’ 

‘*So Chet hasn’t any folks?’’ 

‘*Not sense his mother died. They used to 
live up on the old Dicky place between here 
and Woodbury—town line runs right through 
the house. She allus babied him till he was 
past forty year old; made a regular fool of him. 
They owned their place when his father died ; 
but she told Chet he was sick till he really 
thinks he is, and it wa’n’t long till the place 
went under a mortgage. ’’ 

‘*Too bad it all comes on you,’’ said Horace. 
‘*‘Why don’t you have one of the others look 
after him? They live in the village handy —’’ 

‘I’m the first selectman ; it’s my business. 
Then, too, they’d be too ha’sh; it would look 
awful bad to treat ’im rough. Nothin’ gives a 
town such a bad name as to abuse the poor. 
Better stand quite a lot than to be mean. ’’ 

‘*But he isn’t your poor, no more yours than 
Woodbury’s. Why don’t you each pay half?’’ 

‘*‘We would, but they’re tryin’ to git red of 
their half; that’s the trouble. We’ll pay our 
just bills, but no more.’’ 

They banked up the house in the afternoon 
and did the chores. Just as they sat down to 
supper the telephone rang. 

‘*Here, Nate,’’ said Aunt Marilla, who an- 
swered the call. ‘‘More business for ye. Chet 
Dicky’s back!’’ 

‘*Back!’’ he cried, with his knife halfway 
to his mouth. ‘‘Back!’’ 

‘*Hurry up!’’ she commanded him. ‘‘Every- 
body on the line is listenin’ in. They’ll be so 
many on in a minute you can’t hear a thing.’’ 

‘*All right.’’ He stamped to the instrument. 
‘* What? What say? I can’t hear ye! What 
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say ?’’ He vainly tried 
to get the message. ‘‘Git 
off the line!’’ he said, 
finally. ‘‘I’ll tell ye all 
about it as soon as I 
hear what it is.’’ 

A chorus of clicks 
showed that some of the 
listeners had hung up 
their receivers. 

‘* Back is he— huh! 
Tell him to—well, I 
dunno—take him to the 
hotel. How’d he git 
here?’’ He listened a 
moment. ‘‘I’ll be down 
in the mornin’. Good- 
by.’’ 

He hung up the re- 
ceiver. ‘‘ What do you 
think of that? They 
put him on an automo- 
bile that was passin’ 
through and sent him 
right back in time fer 
supper!’’ 

Uncle Nate was 
moody and distracted 
all the evening. Horace 
beat him three games of 
cheekers one after an- 
other. 

**T shouldn’t let that 
fuss me all up,’’ said 
Aunt Marilla. 

Uncle Nate looked at 
her in disgust. ‘‘I don’t 
care about a game of 
checkers! I’m thinkin’ 
about Chet Dicky. ’’ 

‘*That’s what I sup- 
posed. I say I shouldn’t 
let that pesky critter 
stir me all up.’’ 

‘*Tf that Woodbury 
outfit think they e’n git ahead of me, 
they’ve got another guess comin’! ’’ 
Uncle Nate stormed. ‘‘You jest wait! 
We’ll fix ’em yet!’’ 

The next morning after a good break- 
fast Chet sat on the back steps of the 
hotel picking his teeth. ‘‘I don’t call 
it a fair shake,’’ he began as soon as 
Uncle Nate hove in sight. ‘‘ They 
shoved me off in the shed to eat jest as 
if I was a dog. A sick man has to hev 
things kind of tasty and agreeable. ’’ 

‘*He does, hey!’’ The first selectman 
controlled himself by a mighty effort. 
‘*You’re lucky they didn’t put ye out 
in the hogpen; it’s where you b’long. 
Didn’t I tell ye never to come back ?’’ 

Chet leaned comfortably against the 
post. 

** Come, didn’t I tell ye —’’ Uncle 
Nate stopped, as the utter uselessness 
of argument forced itself upon him. 
‘*You be round here this afternoon 
when the stage starts—understand ?’’ 

Chet nodded. ‘‘You better git me 
some kind of a coat and mittens. I was 
cold comin’ back last night. ’’ 

**Don’t come back, then; it’s warm 
enough in the afternoon so you don’t 
need any coat.’’ 

‘*The feller that drove the car I rode 
back in was from St. Johnsbury. He’s 
the state’s attorney. He said if I wa’n’t 
treated right to let him know. I told 
him all about how you fellers was 
cuffin’ me round from pillar to post, 
and he said you old tight wads in these 
back towns needed a lesson. ’’ 

Uncle Nate gasped and sputtered. 
‘*He did—you did! I’ve a good notion 
to au” 

Just what he had a notion of doing 
he did not say. He could not. 

**T need a good warm coat and some 
mittens,’’ said Chet doggedly. ‘‘I’ll 
ketch a cold, and in my weakened 
condition it’s apt to go hard with 
me. ”” 

Uncle Nate stamped round the cor- 
ner and into the office of the livery 
stable. The other two selectmen, with 
a choice assembly of villagers, were 
already in session. 

‘* He threatened me!’’ Uncle Nate 
said as soon as he could trust himself 
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to speak. ‘*Threatened to call on the state’s 
attorney if he didn’t git everything he called 
fer.’’ 

‘*You’ll look pretty, won’t you,’’ drawled 
Bert Howison, ‘‘hauled up before the court 
for abusin’ a pauper? You beetle-browed vil- 
lain, you!’’ 

‘*T ain’t abused him!’’ shouted Uncle Nate. 
‘‘T ain’t done a thing to him. He’s called fer 
some clothes; next thing it’ll be tickets to the 
movin’ pictures. ’’ 

‘*You want to look out!’? warned Hod Guild. 
‘*He’ll call fer a doctor, and you’ll have some 
real bills to pay. They is doctors in this town 
that would make three or four calls a day on 
him fer six months and make ye pay for it.’’ 

Uncle Nate considered. ‘‘ That’s so. We’d 
better go slow. I’ll tell ye: I’ll git him a coat 
and let Woodbury buy him his mittens. That’s 
fair enotigh.’’ 

Bert Howison had a happy thought. ‘‘T’ll 
tell ye: divide him up fair and honest with 
Woodbury, right at the waist line. You fur- 
nish him with clothes fer the upper part of 
his body and let them buy fer the lower.’’ 

‘‘No, sir, not on your life! We’d have his 
pesky head to feed, then!’’ cried Uncle 
Nate, and, leaving the others roaring with 
laughter, he stamped out. 

It ended by Chet riding back in state with 
the stage driver, and, although the sun was 
shining brightly and the day was almost as 
warm as summer, he was swaddled in a cast- 
off fur-trimmed overcoat. At every lurch of 
the stage he muttered, ‘‘Sick—sick!’’ 

Before bedtime Uncle Nate got the glad 
tidings over the telephone that Chet was 
back at the hotel and that he had demanded 
a good room. The proprietor wished to know 
if the town would pay for it? Uncle Nate 
turned purple, but finally gasped in a chok- 
ing voice that he ‘‘s’ posed they’d have to. ’’ 
He almost broke the hook as he hung up 
the receiver. 

All through the fall the battle waged. 
Sometimes Chet was sent back and forth 
over the road twice in a day, through the 
courtesy of passing automobiles; but the 
two towns stopped that after a while on 
account of the unpleasant notoriety that 
resulted. Chet never failed to air his griev- 
ances to anyone who would listen. 

The affair dragged over into cold weather 
without any advantage to either side. Late 
in November Horace came up from Boston 
for the week of deer hunting. 

‘*Got rid of Chet?’’ were his first words 
to his grandfather. 

‘*Red of him !’’ Uncle Nate snorted. ‘‘Red 
of nothin’! He’s got so now he stays in the 
best room of the hotel when he’s ‘here, and 
the state’s attorney made Woodbury give 
him a good room in the hotel up there. 
We’ve paid out over a hundred dollars for 
stage fare and a hundred and fifty in hotel 
bills and doctors’ fees. Every time he don’t 
git what he wants he keels over and hollers 
fer a doctor. I guess Woodbury is jest as 
bad off, too.’’ 

‘*Say, if I’ll agree to get him started to work 
somewhere, will you turn him over to me?’’ 

‘*Work! Him?’’ Uncle Nate laughed. ‘‘I’ll 
agree to anything, but it can’t be done.’’ 

‘*Can anyone bid on the care of the town 
poor ?’’ Horace asked. 

‘*Yes, I guess so. What be ye thinkin’ of?”’ 

‘*You just wait. ’’ 

They could not learn anything further from 
Horace, and he left the house long before day- 
light the next morning. At dark he returned, 
tired but triumphant. 

‘* Keep Chet here in town to-night,’’ he 
ordered. ‘‘I’ll hitch up Billy in the morning. 
I’ve got a bid of a dollar a week on Chet’s 
board and clothes — board and clothes for a 
dollar a week!’ 

‘*For land’s sake!’’ Aunt Marilla exclaimed. 
“*T call that right down reasonable. Who made 
such a crazy bid as that?’’ 

‘*T’ve been up toward the old quarry. Saw 
Fred Harriman, and he’ll be glad to keep him 
for that—says he wants company. ’’ 

They both gazed at Horace a moment; then, 
as the situation dawned on them, they laughed 
until they wept. The next morning Billy stood 
pawing the snow in front of the hotel while 
he waited impatiently for Chet to appear. 

‘*Where’m I goin’?’’ asked Chet suspi- 
ciously. ‘‘I’m sick this mornin’. Couldn’t eat 
half a breakfast. Didn’t s’pose 1’d have to 
git up till the stage went this afternoon.’’ 

He wore the fur-trimmed coat and a cast-off 
silk hat that some one had given him. Huge 
felt boots encased his feet, and a red woolen 
scarf was wrapped round his neck. 

‘* Never mind where we’re going,’’ said 
Horace. ‘‘Hartwick has made up its mind to 
keep you. You’ll soon have a good home.’’ 

‘*Tt’s about time!’’ whined Chet. ‘* The 
state’s attorney, he says he’s stood this fool- 
ishness ’bout as long as he’s goin’ to.’’ 

Presently, with the sleigh pitching like a 
ship at sea, they were racing up the rough 
logging road that led to the Harriman place. 

‘* Where be I goin’? ’’ asked Chet. ‘* You 
better slow up. I’m a sick man. I ain’t able to 
stan’ this rough drivin’.’’ 

‘*Cheer up, the worst is yet to come, ’’ Horace 
advised him cheerfully. ‘*There’s rough times 
ahead and plenty of ’em—either that or work. ’’ 





After an hour or so they drove into Fred 
Harriman’s yard. Several inches of snow was 
on the ground, but it did not hide the heaps 
of broken farming machinery, the tumbled- 
down fences, the dead-weed stalks. Their host 
came to the door and peered out. He was a 
little, stooped man of perhaps seventy years. 
A fringe of white hair encircled his bald pate ; 
his thin face was fiery red. A single yellow 
tooth hung over his lower lip. He was clad in 
a dirty old overcoat held by a rope round his 
waist. 

‘*Come in, gents, come right in!’’ he cried 
cordially. ‘‘ Blanket yer hoss and tie ’im to 
the fence. It’s cold; I’ll stir up the fire.’”’ 

Horace turned to Chet. ‘‘ Come on; here’s 
where we’re going to stop. You haven’t any 
grip, have you?’’ He pulled the blankets and 
robe from round Chet’s lumpish form, and 
covered the horse. ‘‘Come on!’’ 

Chet had been sitting with his mouth open, 
too completely dumfounded to speak. At last 
he found his voice. ‘‘Fred Harriman! A home! 
I won’t go in! I’ll see the state’s attorney! 
I’ll have the law on ye!’’ 

‘* You will?’’ Horace did nut seem con- 
cerned. ‘‘I’m going in and get warm, and then 
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going to leave my horse at the lumber camp | drove up to the lumber camp, and before the 
and hunt all the week. Guess I’d better get | horse was in the barn Chet had a job at three 
the horse into the barn up there; he’ll be cold. | dollars a week helping the cook, and was 


Good-by, Chet. Good luck to you.” 
But when he reached the door Chet was 


already peeling potatoes for dinner. 
Chet Dicky never spoke to Horace or to 


right behind him. Horace leaped quickly into | Uncle Nate afterwards, and he never called on 
the sleigh, but Chet was there first. They | either Hartwick or Woodbury for aid again. 
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ROM the upper windows 
AT of the modest boarding 

house Claire Orrel looked 
out over the roofs of the houses 
opposite. She had come three 
hundred miles to see the city. 
The boarding house belonged to Aunt 
Lou. It was a moderate-sized, square, 
red-brick structure, with green vines 





BLUSHINGLY SHE ADVANCED AND PRESENTED HER HANDBILL 


I’m going on into the woods. You can sit out 
here if you want to.’’ 

Chet climbed out of the sleigh as if each foot 
had weighed a ton. ‘‘I’m sick—sick—s-i-c-k!’’ 
he muttered. 

‘* A stay out in these woods will do you 
good,’’ remarked Horace. ‘‘If you don’t like 
it here, you can work in the lumber camp over 
yonder—take your choice. ’’ 

They went in. The scene that greeted them 
was almost indescribable. Huge piles of old 
paper and rags filled the rooms almost to the 
ceiling. Lanes or alleys led through them. An 
old stove stood in the middle of the kitchen, 
and the floor was deep with trash. 

Fred was stirring something that boiled furi- 
ously in a kettle. 

‘*Dinner’ll be ready in an hour or so. Jest 
make yerself comfortable; they’s plenty to 
read. >” 

Fred was evidently doing his best to make 
them feel at home. 

‘*Sick ! Sick!’’ said Chet almost in a whisper. 

‘*Never mind, a dish of that stew will hearten 
you up wonderfully,’’ said Horace. ‘‘What’s 
that noise? There’s something down cellar. ’’ 

‘*Sure,’’ said Fred. ‘‘I’ve got the hogs in 
fer the winter. See!’? He pulled open a trap- 
door in the floor. ‘‘They fatten better where 
it’s warm, and it’s handy to feed ’em.’’ 

The two guests peered fearfully into the pit. 
Grunts and squeals greeted the light, and eyes 
gleamed in the black offensive depths. 

‘*T go to town every day and collect garbage. 
It don’t cost me a cent to fat them hogs. ’’ 

Chet sat back in his chair, deathly pale, as 
the old man banged the trapdoor. 

‘*'You’d better show Chet his bed,’’ said 
Horace. ‘‘He isn’t very well; maybe he wants 
to lie down.’’ 

‘* Sure.’’ Fred led the way up the stairs. 
‘*Right up here—have the whole place to yer- 
self.’’ 

Chet took one look into the attic. Six or eight 
old mattresses, evidently from the village 
dump, were piled on the floor with some ragged 
quilts heaped on top of them. 

‘*T guess—I guess I’ll go back with you,’’ 
said Chet in a choked voice. ‘‘I got to see the 
doctor ; I ain’t able to stay. ’’ 





“I’m not going back,’’ said Horace. ‘‘I’m 





trailing all over the front, and it had a generous 
porch, flanked by old-fashioned flower beds. It 
was set back just far enough from the pave- 
ment to give it a look of homelike retirement. 

From the outside the house had looked un- 
usually inviting to Claire; and, knowing that 
the city was crowded with visitors, and that 
accommodations were not easy to get, she had 
expected to find her aunt’s boarding house full 
to overflowing. To her amazement Aunt Lou 
had so few boarders that the small establish- 
ment could hardly be self-supporting. 

Claire soon found the reason for this lack of 
prosperity. Aunt Lou, gentle, kindly, hospi- 
table little woman that she was, was not the 

sort of manager who could make people feel 
contented. Her house was spotlessly clean, but 
it Jacked cheer. There were frayed curtains 
and worn bed covers. There were old, unin- 
teresting pictures on the walls. There were 
dull-colored table and dresser covers. 

The one maid was not used to doing things 
in a neat, attractive way, and the man of all 
work was a hulking, clumsy fellow, slow be- 
yond endurance. House and servants looked 
run down. Claire, realizing what visitors’ first 
impressions must be, was sick at heart. 

At breakfast Claire and her aunt had sat 
down with a Southerner and his wife, who 
were visiting the city for the first time, three 
school-teachers on their annual outing, a Scotch 
minister and his wifeand a Western rancher. 

The meal had not been tempting. The bread 
was cut in what could only be described ,as 
hunks; the butter was soft; several of the eggs, 
poached and fried, were broken; the orange 
marmalade and the strawberry jam were put 
on big plates in a most unappetizing fashion. 
Coffee—or what the cook regarded as coffee— 
was served in large cups, often so full that part 
of their contents had spilled into the saucers. 

Of course no one was pleased with that 
breakfast. The Southerners, Mr. and Mrs. 
Rosehill, made no comment, but they did not 
eat with relish. Miss Archer and Miss Kaller- 
man almost literally turned up their noses. 
Only the man from the ranch ate heartily. 

Through Claire’s mind was running a suc- 
cession of little flashing thoughts, like sparks 
from a smouldering fire of ideas. Ice for the 





butter! Bread in slices! A maid in cap and 
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apron! Fresh toast, whole eggs, meats served 
from the kitchen! A dainty dish for the mar- 
malade! Oh—and good coffee! It would be so 
easy to have it all different! And what might 
not a change mean to Aunt Lou? 

But Claire had come to see the sights of the 
city, to enjoy an outing after a long year of 
teaching school. She had expected much pleas- 
ure from this visit, and here she found herself 

confronted with such a pitiful state of affairs 

that, to her quick, young sympathies, it 
looked almost like tragedy. 

As she reached the landing on the way to 
her room voices from below stopped her 
lagging footsteps. One of the three teachers 
was telling Aunt Lou, politely but decidedly, 
that she and her friends had decided to 
move to another house that offered certain 
advantages in being nearer places they 
wished to reach. 

Claire did not hear the details; but sud- 
denly she had made up her mind. Gone 
were all considerations of her own good 
time; she knew only that she was present 
in the moment of Aunt Lou’s need, and 
that she must come to the rescue. 

“I’m going to begin in Miss Archer’s 
room !’’ she murmured. ‘‘If she happens to 
catch me there, she can’t object to—Aunt 
Lou’s second maid’s doing the room work. ’’ 

It was to her own room, however, that she 
sped first. From her trunk she took a small 
white apron and a simple lace handkerchief. 

**T must dress the part, ’’ she said to herself 
as she pinned the folded handkerchief on her 
hair and tied the apron round her waist. 

Ten minutes later she was in the room 
that Miss Archer and her friend occupied 
and had opened the windows wide to the 
morning air, had changed the dresser cover 
and had made up the bed. In another ten 
minutes she had done the same in Miss 
Guernsey’s chamber. She pressed into tem- 
porary service as dresser covers two great, 
white towels that she found in Aunt Lou’s 
room and hid the offending colored scarfs 
in the hall closet. In passing, she nimbly 
shifted the stiffly set bric-a-brac on the 
mantels and stole away a ponderous piece 
or two, which she also hid. A tiny traveler’s 
clock, merrily ticking, a gift from one of her 

own friends, she put into Mrs. Rosehill’s room 
in place of an iron mantel clock that did not go. 

As she was finishing her work in that room, 
Mrs. Rosehill appeared. Confused at being 
caught, Claire felt the blood mount into her 
face. The Southern woman’s smile was ready 
and sweet, but there was surprise in her eyes. 
She said nothing, however. Indeed, Claire 
hardly gave her a chance to speak, for, hear- 
ing Mr. Rosehill’s step on the stairs, she fled 
out of the door. 

The next moment, as she was bending to 
pick up the things she had east upon the floor 
of the hall closet, she heard the Southern 
woman’s voice for an instant. 

‘¢John!’’ she began in tones of keen inter- 
est. ‘*Did you see that girl?’’ 

Then the door closed, but for some reason 
Claire’s heart leaped as she ran down the 
stairs. At the bottom Aunt Lou appeared at 
the door of her little parlor. 

‘“‘Oh, come here, auntie, quick!’’ whispered 
the girl and drew her into the privacy of the 
room. ‘‘I want to be useful—I want to help! 
I want to answer the bell and do the chambers 
and wait on table. And, auntie, won’t you— 
won’t you let me—make the coffee? I know a 
dandy way, Aunt Lou—and the cook’s is awful! 
now. We can make these people like it so much 
better here if we try.’’ 

Aunt Lou’s amazed glance strayed to the 
cap and apron. ‘* Why, what do you mean, 
child ?’’ she asked. 

Claire suddenly put her arms round the little 
woman. ‘‘O auntie, it’s only that I see it’s too 
much for you alone—and I should so love to 
help! Two can do so much more than one, and 
it will be so much fun! You aren’t hurt, are 
you, auntie?’’ 

There were tears in Aunt Lou’s eyes. 

‘* Hurt, child? Loving insight like yours 
never hurt anyone in the world. I know I’m 
not a manager any more. What touched me 
was that you should see, dear girl; and that 
you should want to give up your good time —’’ 

But her words were interrupted there. When, 
after a few moments, Aunt Lou gently released 
herself from the girl’s embrace and said simply 
that she was willing to be helped, Claire knew 
that her aunt was anything except unhappy. 





What happened in the boarding house that 
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WHEN THE LILIES 


OF 


FRANCE 


CAME DOWN ® Maj Gen. William Harding Carter 


HE outposts of civ- 
ilization established 
from Canada to the 
Gulf during the Indian 
wars have nearly all van- 
ished in the vast industrial 
and agricultural move- 
ment of the past century. 
Many of the frontier forts were built on sites 
of strategic value; others, to meet the emer- 
gencies of the moment, were built as rallying 
points for settlers and gradually grew into 
important towns and cities. 

At the very time when Bacon and his com- 
panion patriots in the colony of Virginia were 
endeavoring to call the attention of the king 
and Parliament to the arbitrary, if not mer- 
cenary, conduct of Lord Berkeley, La Salle 
with the prevision of a born strategist was 
pleading with his patron, Frontenac, to get 
from the King of France authority to establish 
a chain of posts from the Lakes to the Gulf. 
La Salle had already claimed the Mississippi 
for France by right of discovery; and in pur- 
suance of his long-cherished plan the French 
selected a site for a post on the bank of the 
Mississippi about sixteen miles above the 
present village of Kaskaskia. 





FORT CHARTRES 


PON that site they built a blockhouse 
U and palisaded post, duly christened 
Fort Chartres, which later grew into 
a bastioned stone fort of the most perfect type 
of French fortification. The fort was completed 
in 1720, and the garrison hoisted the French 
flag in the name of the India Company. A 
village began to grow up at its gates, and those 
militant explorers, the Jesuits, established the 
parish of St. Anne de Fort Chartres. 

Soon after Fort Chartres was established 
De St. Ange de Belle Rive, then a very young 
man, visited the Illinois country as the com- 
mander of Father Charlevoix’s escort. The 
youthful commander little dreamed that he 
was destined to return to command Fort 
Chartres and that half a century later the sad 
duty of lowering the lilies of France, the very 
last of his country’s flags then flying on 
American soil, would fall upon him. 

In 1731 the Royal India Company surren- 
dered its charter to the crown, which ap- 
pointed Pierre d’Artaguiette, a young officer 
who had distinguished himself greatly in the 
Indian wars, to command Fort Chartres and 
the Illinois district. To the little colony in 
the wilderness scions of the noble families of 
France came seeking fame and adventure in 
that distant land. Among them was Capt. 
Benoist St. Clair, who followed La Buisson- 
iere in the chief command, but who, finding 
little to do in those piping times of peace, 
sought other service and was succeeded in 1742 
by the Chevalier de Bertel. 

The Chevalier de Bertel had a difficult part 
to play. France and England were at war, and 
hostilities had extended to the Illinois country. 
Some Englishmen found on the Mississippi at 
that time were arrested as spies and confined 
in the dungeon at Fort Chartres. Strange to 
say, a route sketch of the reconnoissance up 
the Mississippi to Fort Chartres, made by one 
of the English officers, actually reached the 
British authorities and in recent years came 
into possession of an officer of the United 
States Corps of Engineers and is now pre- 
served in the War Department. 

Notwithstanding that the garrison constantly 
expected an attack by the British, the fort 
was poorly supplied and out of repair, and 
many of the French soldiers, tiring of garrison 
life, had deserted for the free life of the woods 
and prairies. De Bertel sent couriers with 
dispatches for his superior officers, in which 
he appealed for reinforcements. The Marquis 
de Gallissonniere, governor-general of Canada, 


presented a memorial on the subject to the 
home government, saying: ‘‘The little colony 
of Illinois ought not to be left to perish. The 
king must sacrifice for its support; its connec- 
tion with Canada and Louisiana must be main- 
tained. ’’ 

The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle came in time 
to give both parties a respite, in which to pre- 
pare for the sterner contest to follow. De 
Gallissonniere, describing the prairie as open 
and ready for the plough and traversed by a 
multitude of buffaloes, once more urged upon 
the king the importance of preserving and 
strengthening the Illinois post. The 
Chevalier de Makarty, a major of 
engineers, was sent from France 
with orders to rebuild the fort and 
make it the citadel of the Illinois 
country, and other detachments fol- 
lowed until nearly a full regiment 
of French grenadiers answered to 
the roll call on the parade at Fort 
Chartres. Under the skillful guid- 
ance of Makarty they toiled busily 
to transform it from a fortress of 
wood to one of stone. They carved 
huge blocks of stone from the bluffs 
east of the fort and carried them 
in boats across the little lake. The 
finer stone with which the gate- 
ways and buildings were faced they 
brought from beyond the Missis- 
sippi. The King of France granted 
a million crowns for this work of 
reconstruction, which was to secure 
his empire in the West, and hardly 
was it completed when the war 
with England began. The garrison 
of Fort Chartres bore a most worthy 
part in the opening struggle. 

In May, 1754, George Washington 
with his Virginia riflemen surprised 
a party of French at the Great 
Meadows and slew the French 
leader, a brother of Neyon de Vil- 
liers, one of the captains at Fort 
Chartres, who obtained leave from 
Makarty to avenge him. With his 
company De Villiers went down 
the Mississippi and up the Ohio to 








and gloom settled upon Fort Chartres and 
its neighboring villages. 

The surrender of the Canadas followed close 
upon the victory on the Plains of Abraham, yet 
still the Illinois country held out for France. 
New Chartres and the other villages in the 
neighborhood rested secure in the belief that, 
although Canada had surrendered, Louisiana 
and the Illinois country would still be saved 
and that the king might thence reconquer his 
lost possessions; but news finally arrived that 
on February 10, 1763, Louis XV had ratified 
the treaty that transferred the Canadas, the 





of Fort Duquesne, which had become Fort 
Pitt, they selected the troops to proceed to the 
Mississippi and hoist the British flag over the 
newly acquired territory. The Black Watch, 
the 42d Highlanders, which had gained dis- 
tinction in the stubbornly contested campaign 
through the mountains of western Pennsyl- 
vania, was chosen for the honor, and a detach- 
ment of the regiment marched from Fort Pitt 
under command of Capt. Stirling and embarked 
on the Ohio. 

Drifting out of the Ohio into the Mississippi, 
the representatives of the conqueror were not 
long in reaching their destination. 
The gallant St. Ange, with all the 
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ancient courtesy for which his na- 
tion has ever been distinguished, 
lowered the drawbridge to receive 
the Highlanders. It was near the 
hour of sunset, but the flag re- 
mained aloft that last night before 
the formal surrender. 

Far into the night within the bar- 
racks there was cleaning of guns 
and polishing of buttons for the 
coming ceremony ; and in the neigh- 
boring villages there was whis- 
pered distress and fear, for the 
people had grown accustomed to 
the paternal sway of a succession 
of French gentlemen. 

It was a sad scene when at nooh 
the following day the French and 
English detachments paraded op- 
posite each other in the barrack 
square. There was a motley back- 
ground of coureurs de bois and 
Indians interspersed with villagers 
who, with the exception of a few 
young girls, were garbed in their 
most sombre costumes. The com- 
manders saluted, the colors drooped, 
the drummers sounded the ruffles. 
Capt. Stirling stepped forward and 
read his instructions from Gen. 
Gage. The color guard of the French 
moved to the foot of the staff, and 
slowly the lilies of France trailed 
to earth while the soldiers of both 
nations presented arms. The cross 
of St. George was then raised over 











the head of his family, Coulon de 
Villiers, who was marching from 
Canada on the same errand, and 
together they attacked Washington 
at-Fort Necessity, which was surrendered on 
the 4th of July. The tireless De Villiers, 
pressing home his victory over the Virginians, 
crossed the Alleghenies and, proceeding east- 
ward, captured Fort Granville on the Juniata. 

The next year Makarty sent Aubry, another 
of the Fort Chartres captains, with four hun- 
dred men to reinforce Fort Duquesne, then 
threatened by the British. The morning after 
his arrival he sallied out and routed Maj. 
Grant and his Highlanders, who had pushed 
forward from the Loyalhannah, where Bou- 
quet and Washington, who commanded the 
Pennsylvania and Virginia contingents of 
twenty-six hundred men each, were engaged 
in opening a road through the dense forests. 
A few days later Aubry surprised a British 
camp forty-five miles away,captured the horses 
and brought his party back mounted. Soon, 
however, a superior force under Forbes and 
Bouquet, with Washington and his Virginia 
riflemen in the van, approached over the new 
road and compelled him to abandon Fort 
Duquesne. 

The British star was now in the ascendant, 
yet the French still struggled gallantly. Once 
more the drum beat to arms on the parade 
ground at Fort Chartres, and all the Illinois 
villages sent volunteers to raise the siege of 
Fort Niagara; but the desperate attack upon 
the British lines failed. Many of the Illinois de- 
tachment were killed or captured, and despair 


AN OLD MAP OF THE REGION OF FORT CHARTRES. THE 


FORT IS IN THE LOWER PART OF THE MAP 


Tilinois country, and all the valley of the 
Mississippi east of the river to Great Britain. 
While each day the garrison at Fort Chartres 
expected news of the coming of British troops 
to receive the surrender, an expedition headed 
by Pierre Laclede, the representative of a com- 
pany of merchants engaged in the fur trade, 
arrived from New Orleans to settle at the 
Illinois. Learning of the treaty of cession, 
Laclede at once decided to establish a new 
post in the territory west of the Mississippi, 
which he supposed to be still French ground. 
Neyon de Villiers, the commandant, permitted 
him to store his goods and quarter his company 
at the fort, and Laclede, after exploring the 
neighboring country, selected a fine bluff, sixty 
miles to the north, for the site of his colony. 
That was the beginning of the city of St. Louis. 


THE WHITE FLAG FLUTTERS DOWN 


HE veteran St. Ange had returned from 

| Vincennes to play the last sad act of the 

drama, and with a little garrison of forty 

men he still held the fort, the only place in 

North America where the white flag of the 

Bourbons remained flying. All else had been 
ceded and surrendered. 

Pontiac and his Indian braves, who had long 
served the French as an eastern barrier, now 
gave up the contest, and the British prepared 
for the last move in the war. From the garrison 


the fort, and the dominion of the 
Bourbons east of the Mississippi 
ceased to exist. 

The formal surrender took place 
on October 2, 1765, and the record is preserved 
in the archives at Paris. 

The occupation of Fort Chartres ‘by the 
soldiers of any nation was coming rapidly to 
an end, however, notwithstanding that the 
British had contemplated making it the head- 
quarters of the Northwest Territory. One of 
the periodic changes of the channel of the 
Mississippi, which in after years furnished so 
many problems for army engineers, occurred 
about seven years after the British occupation 
began, and fort and village were left far inland. 
The British garrison was withdrawn, and the 
fort, which had been the scene of so much 
romance and drama since its first Parisian 
garrison arrived, fell again under the spell of 
the pristine solitude. 

In 1788 Congress declared a military reser- 
vation one mile square, extending above and 
below Fort Chartres. The enactment did not 
provide for the preservation of this monument 
of the most romantic era of frontier history, 
but simply prevented any settlement upon the 
reservation and left the fort to become a part 
of the wilderness. Time and neglect have 
worked together; a crumbling ruin is all that 
attests the existence of the once splendid work 
where the lilies of France trailed last to 
earth before the British invader, who in turn, 
through the stubbornness and blundering stu- 
pidity of incapable rulers, was destined to lose 
authority over a mighty continent. 





morning, when the boarders had gone out for 
the day, had no parallel in the history of the 
establishment. Aunt Lou gave Claire a free 
hand. Before noon the old house under the 
girl’s skillful touches began veritably to shine 
like a polished plate. 

It was nearly twelve o’clock when Claire 
volunteered to do a little emergency marketing. 
On her way from the corner grocery with a 
laden basket a queer thing happened. She 
turned to look at some sight in the street and 
nea: ly ran into a stout woman who was carry- 
Ing a suit case. 

“I beg your pardon!’’ said Clare. ‘‘I did not 
see vou.’ 

“Am I not substantial enough, young 
lady? ’’ asked the other. She seemed to puff 
Up with irritation like a ruffling hen. Then 
she abruptly asked an unexpected question : 

s \re you a Westerner ?’” 

* Yes,’’ said Claire with a puzzled smile. 
“Well, then, maybe you can tell another 








Western woman where she can find a decently 
good boarding house in this neighborhood. ’’ 

Claire caught her breath. She tried to temper 
her reply with prudence, but she could not 
keep a rather breathless quality out of it. ‘‘Oh, 
yes! ’’ she answered. ‘‘I do know a lovely 
place. It’s my aunt’s, and I’m sure you’ll 
like it.’’ 

‘*How far is it?’’ asked the stout woman. 

‘*One block. I’m going there.’’ 

The stout woman looked, nodded and turned 
to walk in that direction. Filled with hope that 
this new recruit would be added to her aunt’s 
slender household, Claire walked beside her. 

‘*Tt’s hard to find a good boarding place in 
a crowded city,’’ said the stout woman. ‘‘ Lots 
of people don’t know where to go at all. They 
simply follow the barkers.’’ 

‘* They do?’’ cried Claire. Her thoughts 
leaped to a new idea. ‘‘Oh!’’ she exclaimed 
aloud. ‘‘ Then, what our house needs is a 
barker!’’ Then she explained—a little. By the 


time they had reached the house and Aunt Lou 
had come to welcome the stout woman, the 
idea had taken root firmly in Claire’s mind. 

**Of course, I can’t really stand out in front 
and bark,’’ she told herself seriously as she 
mounted to her room. ‘‘And we couldn’t put 
up a sign; it’s so—common. We can’t use the 
newspapers, for the travelers might never see 
the ads. until they were settled somewhere 
else.’? Then she paused suddenly. ‘* Hand- 
bills!’? she whispered. 

Hastily she found a pencil and paper.. ‘‘I 
can have them printed,’’ she thought, ‘‘and 
get a boy to give them. out.’’ 

She bent over the paper, but she had no idea 
how to write an advertisement. She tried; but 
everything she wrote seemed either stilted or 
flamboyant or stupid or cheap. She wanted to 
say something plain, simple, straightforward, 
that would not misrepresent a comfortable, 
homelike place such as Aunt Lou’s was going 





to be now. It was only when she at last threw 





aside all effort at form and phrase that she 
produced something she believed would do: 


Come to our house. It’s cosy and clean and com- 


fortable, and we have enough to eat. It’s an easy~ 


walk to most things you will want to see. And 
we have good coffee! 
Mrs. Cameron, 77 Duane Street. 

She felt very diffident about it when she 
read it again. Qualms of embarrassment at 
the thought of others’ seeing it assailed her. 
But it told the truth, and perhaps, she thought, 
its simplicity would not be against it. 

However, it would take time and a little 
thoney to get it printed and distributed. Every 
hour and every dollar were going to count, 
too. And how could she be sure that any boy 
she might hire would give her bills to persons 
who were possible guests? Where would he 
find them? Abruptly before her mind’s eye 
came a vision of the great union railway station 
at which she had arrived yesterday. That would 
be the place to distribute the bills—if only she 
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could get some really discriminating per- 
son to undertake the work! 

And then suddenly Claire’s mind took 
a new, swift turn that made her cheeks 
change color a little. ‘‘If I should write 
them all—and then give them out myself 
—it would be more invitation-like,’’ she 
thought. ‘‘Maybe it would do more good. ’’ 

It was a long, hard task to copy that 
little advertisement in quantity enough to 
promise results. But she went to work. 

The great union station was growing 
dusky at the end of the afternoon when 
the girl found her way into it and in- 
quired for incoming Western trains. By 
good fortune an express was due in a few 
minutes, and Claire stationed herself at 
one of the gates. The train roJled in, a 
flood of people descended and surged down 
the platform. An almost overwhelming 
diffidence came upon Claire as she pre- 
pared to give out her first advertisement. 
A man who, she was sure, was a sightseer, 
came hastily up to the gate with a bag in 
one hand and a coat over his arm. He 
seemed so hurried that the girl hardly 
dared to stop him. Blushingly she ad- 
vanced and presented her handbill as he 
stopped to speak to the gateman. 

The man was of the grave, businesslike 
sort, but when he saw the handwriting on 
the sheet given him he paused abruptly 
and read the whole of it. A slow smile 
mounted to his face, and Claire turned 
quickly away in embarrassment. A second 
later she saw a woman advancing, who 
also looked like an arriving tourist, and 
Claire offered her one of the written 
sheets. ‘The woman only looked coldly at 
the girl and passed on without taking it. 

The man at the gate had gone when 
Claire ventured to look again for him, but 
two younger men were standing near by and 
they were laughing together over a sheet of 
paper that they held. A single glance showed 
Claire that it was her handbill. The first sheet 
she had given out had evidently been consid- 
ered as so good a joke that it was handed on. 
The young men clearly had not connected her 
with the missive ; nevertheless her face flamed. 
With sinking heart she turned away, ready to 
give up her unpleasant task. 

But the next minute she had remembered 
Aunt Lou’s need, and, biting her lips, she 
turned back to the gate. 

‘*T willl’’ she murmured. ‘‘Cowards don’t 
win anything worth while. ’’ 

She offered her slips of note paper to every- 
one who looked like a stranger, and she kept a 
sharp eye out for tourists. A woman took one 
of the sheets and carried it on. Two men disre- 
garded her. A man, with a bag in each hand, 
set one of them down to take her offering and 
smiled at her as he went on his way. Two 
women took sheets, glanced at them and 
dropped them. One young fellow took the 
paper and went on, but before he had gone a 
dozen steps he wadded it into a ball and threw 
it aside. No one seemed to take the least real 
interest. Sick with disappointment over the 
shattering of her brilliant hopes, Claire wan- 
dered disconsolately about the station for a 
while before she turned wearily toward home. 

But when she mounted the steps of Aunt 
Lou’s house half an hour later and opened 
the front door, she caught her breath in aston- 
ishment. Something strange, indeed, was going 
on. The hall was full of people. Before she 
could understand it all, Mrs. Rosehill, the 
Southern woman, saw her and came forward. 

‘‘Oh, my dear!’’ she cried, laughing, as she 
caught Claire’s hands just as if she were an 
old friend. ‘‘You have done it, haven’t you! 
You’ve been giving out advertisements ?”’ 

‘‘Why,’’ answered Claire, ‘tyes, I did try. 
But oh, such a dis— Why, you don’t mean 
that anyone came!’’ 

‘*Anyone?*’’ Mrs. Rosehill echoed. ‘‘How 
many do you suppose?’’ 

‘*Not all those—not —’’ 

‘*Seventeen!’’ declared Mrs. Rosehill. 

‘Seventeen! You—you can’t mean—why, 
it can’t be!’’ 

Mrs. Rosehill laughed again. ‘‘ But there are 
seventeen people who want to try ‘Our House,’ 
as they persist in calling it. There’s Mr. 
Arthur Moore of Chicago, with a party of four; 
two pecple from St. Louis, and a man from 
Kansas who says he never saw such a con- 
vincing advertisement in his life; and there’s 
Mrs. Emmet Congdon of Boston, with eight 
young folks, who declares that ‘it was the dear 
child who gave out the delicious thing’ who 
won her away from a recommended hotel!’’ 

‘‘Oh!’”’ breathed Claire. 

It seemed much too remarkable to believe, 
yet it was true. When Claire had found Aunt 
Lou and had set eagerly to work to care prop- 
erly for all the newcomers, she slowly realized 
that she had won a real triumph. 

The work was very hard indeed until they 
had got more servants; but before the next 
evening every guest in the little boarding 
house by some mysterious means had heard all 
about Claire’s effort, and everyone seemed to be 
in a mood to be pleased. And then in an at- 
mosphere of new prosperity Claire and Aunt 
Lou found that it was not hard to make good 
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DRAWN BY ROBERT AMICK 


’ THE MOUNTAINEER TURNED, HIS EYES BLAZING. “YOUR GRANDFATHER,— 
1 AIN'T CLAIMIN’ HIM.—HE KNEW" 


S Page stood shud- 
dering on the 
doorstep, Har- 

son interposed with a 
voice of authority. 

‘*Let her be, granny. 
She’ll stay the night here, and I’ll 
show her the path in the morning. 
Daddy said it.’’ 

His grandmother turned on him; 
her pale little blue eyes shone 
venomously in her wrinkled sun- 
burned face. ; 

‘‘When he promised it, he ain’t knowed 
she tolled them vilyans to ketch him.’’ 

‘*But I didn’t!’’ Page protested, amazed at 
the charge. ‘‘What did I have to do with it?’’ 

No one heeded her. 

‘* What if she did?’’ asked Harson. ‘‘ A 
promise is a promise. And a house ain’t to be 
shamed by drivin’ out a dog that’s been let in. ’’ 

Grumbling but submissive, Granny Martin 
turned away. Page tried to stammer her 
thanks, but Harson drew scornfully aside. 

‘*I’m lettin’ you stay fer daddy’s promise, ’’ 
he said. ‘‘But don’t you speak to me. I hate 
the sight of you, like a viper or a blowin’ 
adder !’? 

Granny Martin nodded approvingly. ‘‘How 
durst she be so brazen, comin’ here to the 
house of the man she give over to them rap- 
scallions ?’’ 

‘‘What do you mean ?’’ Page asked in bewil- 
derment. ‘‘ What does she mean?’’ she im- 
plored, turning to Harson. ‘‘I had nothing to 
do with those men. I don’t know anything 
about your father’s being arrested, except what 
I’ve heard here to-night. ’’ 

‘‘What! You’re a-eatin’ yore own words!’’ 
granny exclaimed fiercely. ‘‘Soon as they lay 
hands on him, you out and said you could ’a’ 
told. You —’’ 

‘‘Oh!’’ cried Page. ‘‘ You don’t think I knew 
and had something to do with it? And yet it 
did sound that way. It was something I 
heard, ’’ she-said, looking at Harson. ‘‘I didn’t 
understand it then. I wasn’t even sure I heard 
his name. I was thinking about him, and it 
seemed it might have been that.’’ 

‘‘What you drivin’ at?’’ granny demanded. 

Page explained: ‘‘I was coming through the 
woods when I was lost—though I didn’t know 
then that I was lost. I heard men talking, and 
I was frightened and hid in the rhododendrons. 
One of the men said, ‘We’ll get him this time, 
for we’ve got his dogs out the way.’ And the 
other asked if he wouldn’t suspect anything. 
And the first man said, ‘He’s not apt to; he’ll 
think they’re out hunting, but Mose tolled 
them off.’ ’’ 

‘‘Um-h’m! That was Mose Potter, low-lived 
rascal!’’ interjected granny. 

‘*That was all I heard,’’ said Page. ‘‘And 
then I forgot all about it. I was lost, and I 
was scared, and I nearly fell over that cliff, 
and the fog was so terrible, and night came— 
oh, it was all so horrible! When we came here 
and you asked about the dogs, I didn’t remem- 
ber to put what you said with what I had 
heard. And then, when those men rushed in, 
it came to me like a flash—it was Mr. Ruffyan’s 
dogs they had been talking about. If only I 
had told him, he could have got away!’’ 

““Got away! Thar’d jest been a fight,’’ said 
granny. ‘‘ And they mought ’a’ tooken him 
dead ’stead of ’live. ’T was four to one.’”’ 





the promise of the little written advertisement. 


‘* Four to two ’twould ’a’ been,’’ said 
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TREASURE MOUNTAIN 


Cy Edna Turpin 


Chapter Six, in which 
Mr. Ruffin visits the jail 


Harson, gritting his 
teeth. ‘‘Who was them 
men you saw ?’’ 

‘*T don’t know, ”’ 
said Page. ‘‘One was 
tall and had a bushy 
dark beard. The other man was 
stout and red - headed. They had 
on blue overalls. ’’ 

Granny nodded. ‘‘ Bud Fossett 
and Giles Rolfe. I’lleven with ’em 
both, come my time. Well, well, 
we must git to bed! Day’!I be here, 
first thing we know.’’ She conducted Page up 
a ladder into the loft bedroom. For a while 
Page wriggled restlessly, staring into the thick 
darkness, thinking she could never, never go 
to sleep—and the next thing she knew the 
morning light was in her eyes, and granny 
was calling her to breakfast. 

She sat up, bewildered and wondering where 
she was, and then the events of the preceding 
night flashed over her. She sprang up, dressed 
and, following granny’s instructions, went 
downstairs to wash her face in the rusty tin 
basin on the shelf at the door. Then she sat 
down with the others to a breakfast of coffee 
and hoecakes and fried middling. 

After breakfast, in token of her friendly 
feelings, granny urged Page to ‘‘set a while’’ ; 
but Page was impatient to get home. 

‘*They’ll miss me this morning, if they didn’t 
last night,’’ she said. ‘‘Father’ll be anxious. 
And, too, I want him to go to see Mr. Ruff- 
yan. Father’ll manage to get him free, and 
he’li explain to him that I didn’t have anything 
to do with his being arrested. It makes me 
wretched to think he is blaming me.”’ 

She said good-by to the others, and she and 
Harson went briskly onward through the fresh 
morning. Harson said he was sure the ‘‘land 
grabbers’’ had sent the men after his father. 
‘They lawed ’ginst us three or four years ago,” 
he said. ‘‘ And they ordered daddy to move. But 
we ain’t stirred. Ain’t it our home where-we 
been livin’ all our lives and none to hinder?’’ 

‘‘T thought you had to do what law officers 
order,’’ said Page. 

‘‘Daddy don’t,’’ Harson answered proudly. 
‘* When Sheriff Price give him that slip of 
paper, daddy tore it up and said cool as a cow- 
cumber there wasn’t much in our cabin, —him 
and three chillen and granny and his gun,— 
and the law officers could come and move him 
whenever they thought movin’ was healthy. 
And they ain’t ever durst come. Daddy ain’t 
scared of nobody. ’’ 

‘“That’s the way with our folks,’’ said Page 
eagerly. ‘‘Aunt Rebecca says the men are all 
brave—real heroes. And, Harson, father says 
you are kin to us; you are our cousin. ’’ 

Harson looked doubtful. He hoped not. His 
father had told him that his kin folks were a 
bad lot. Then he brightened and wanted to 
know whether Chris would be a cousin, too, 
if she were. When Page said ‘‘No,’’ he lost 
interest. He was sure they were not cousins. 

‘“‘Why did those men call your father an 
‘outside stranger’ ?’’ she asked. 

‘*His daddy and mammy were down-country 
folks,’’ Harson answered. ‘‘Granny says they 
come here and settled in a draw of Deer Moun- 
tain. Gran’mammy wasa lonesome little thing, 
and she sickened and died when daddy was 
little. Granny says they was both stand-oflish 
folks, and Mr. Harson—that’s what she calls 
my gran’daddy—raged mightily when daddy 








took to goin’ with my mammy—she wa: 
the prettiest girl in the mountains. An‘ 
the day after gran’daddy’s buryin’, dadd: 
tol’ Uncle Chance he mought have th: 
cabin and cattle and ever’thing —’’ 

‘*Chance?’’ questioned Page. 

‘* Chance Martin, mammy’s brother 
him and daddy was hunters together. ’’ 

‘*But why did your father give away 
everything ?’’ Page asked curiously. 

‘*T was goin’ on to tell you,’’ said Har 
son. ‘‘He said he promised his daddy t 
go down the country and get his rights 
And he went away. A week later he com: 
back—and he ain’t never tol’ whar he wer: 
or what happened. Ain’t many folks aske: 
him. He emptied a load of bird shot in o1 
man for being too curious. Then he mac: 
out by huntin’,—he said he wa’n’t 1: 
Injun giver, and he wouldn’t take bac 
cabin or cattle, —and then he and mamm, 
got married. And that’s all I know ’bou: 
daddy’s folks. ’’ 

““Oh!’’ said Page thoughtfully. Ther: 
was a brief silence; then she asked sud 
denly, ‘‘Harson, is there really and tru), 
a cave near here, a cave underground that 
people can go into?”’ 

‘*Course there is,’’ said Harson. 

‘*Q-oh! I’ve always wanted to go into 
a cave! And people think there’s a ghost 
in it?”’ : 

‘* Think! It’s thar—there, I mean. 
Daddy says so, and he don’t tell lies. 
Other folks are scared to go there. But 
daddy ain’t feared. ’’ 

While they talked, their path climbed 
out of the chestnut woods, traversed the 
rocky crest of Lake Mountain and led them 
down through fire-thinned woodland. 
Presently Harson stopped and pointed to 
a whitewashed building. 

‘¢ There’s the hotel stable,’’ he said. 
‘* Folks are out there, with horses. You're 
all right now. I’ll go back.’’ 

‘*Q Harson, come with me — please do!’’ 
Page urged. ‘‘Father’ll want to see you!’’ 

He shook his head. ‘‘I got to go back—to get 
Dandy and Zippo, like daddy said. Good-by.’’ 

He turned back, and Page went on down the 
path to the stable, where several men were 
hastily saddling horses. Mr. Ruffin dropped his 
horse’s bridle and sprang to meet his daughter, 
who flew to his arms. At first she could do 
nothing except laugh and sob and kiss him. 

‘*O father!’’ were her first articulate words. 
‘*T was so mean and horrid! I should have 
been dead except for him. I couldn’t find my 
way anywhere, and I should have fallen over 
a cliff and been killed. And he took me home 
and was so good to me. And he thinks I had 
him arrested. Do let him know I didn’t!’’ 

‘*My goodness!’’ said Mr. Ruffin. ‘‘What are 
you talking about?’’ 

By degrees her excitement subsided enough 
for her to give an account of her wanderings, 
her rescue and the succeeding events. 

‘Father, ’’ she said as she and Mr. Ruflin 
walked slowly toward the hotel, ‘‘I want to 
ask you something—about that name in the 
book—Harrison Ruffin. Was—was he —’’ 

‘tHe was probably—I am almost sure—my 
father’s elder brother, Harrison Ruffin; and 
Mac Ruffyan’s father.’’ 

‘«That makes Harson and Ken and that dear 
little Gene kin to me,’’ Page said thoughtfully. 

‘*Your near cousins,’’ her father said. 

‘*T wish you could have seen him—Harson, 
I mean—when he struck out against those men 
for his father. And the way he stood up and 
said I was to stay in the house—when he be- 
lieved, too, I was to blame about his father.’’ 

‘It was his instinct of the gentleman, ’’ said 
Mr. Ruffin. 

‘*But that old woman—is she my cousin?’ 

‘* Her daughter married our cousin Mac, 
whose son is named for his father, Harrison— 
Harson, as it has come to be called here in the 
mountains. ’’ ; 

Page’s words came with a rush. ‘‘Father, 
when Mr. Ruffyan stood there, all alone, after 
the sheriff told him there wasn’t anyone to 
friend him since Chance Martin was dead, and 
he said, ‘That’s God’s truth’—I wasn’t mad 
or sorry any more. I want to be his kin and 
stand by him. O father, I was so mean and 
silly, and I’m so ashamed! I want to tell every- 
one we are his cousins—everyone!’’ 

Her father kissed her. ‘‘ You’re my 2" 
girl,’’ he said. ‘‘But we’d better wait a whi 
—for proof. Wait till I know —’’ 

Something of what was in his mind came to 
her. ‘‘Father, you said—you told me—all ve 
had might be theirs by right.’’ 

‘*T ought to have kept quiet till I was sue, 
but since I said so much I may as well ‘ll 
you all I know. My father had a brother, H»'- 
rison,—this man’s father, I believe, —wh:™ 
I never saw and of whom I heard very litte. 
He was a wild, reckless fellow, and I always 
supposed he died young and unmarried. W!:: 
my grandfather died, my father inherited 
the property ; and then it came to me. I ne:°r 
heard or thought of any other heirs. Proba!y 
my father and grandfather thought, as I (:', 
that Harrison Ruffin was dead. If this mar 
his son, he inherits all his father’s rights.’’ 

‘* Do you mean,’’ gasped Page, ‘‘ that '¢ 
would have half of King’s Grant and all?’’ 

‘¢ More than half,’’ responded her fath:'. 
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‘: Nearer all, if what I surmise is true. There 
is interest, and what we have had all these 

a ” 

‘O father! And we —’’ 

‘‘Page! Page! You darling! We’re so glad 
and thankful and happy to have you back! We 
were so miserable when we found you were 
not at the hotel!’’ It was Mary’s voice; Page’s 
cemp mates were crowding to welcome her. 

She had to tell over and over again the story 
of her adventures. In spite of her protests, her 
friends insisted on regarding her as a heroine 
who had escaped in some marvelous way from 
an ogre’s den. At last Mrs. Harvie bore Page 
off to camp to get the rest that her overstrung 
nerves needed. She fell asleep, comforted by 
the knowledge that her father was on his way 
to see the prisoner, to make everything right. 

But alas! things were not so easily righted. 

Mr. Ruffin rode to New Canaan, the moun- 
tain hamlet where the jail stood in the shadow 
of the courthouse, and obtained permission to 
talk with Mac Ruffyan. 

‘*T have just learned, ’’ he began, ‘‘my daugh- 
ter told me—about the trouble you are in. We 
are very sorry.’’ 

‘*You get out!’’ the prisoner exclaimed. 

Mr. Ruffin went on: ‘‘And I have come to 
see you, to find out what I can do for you. I 
am your cousin, I believe, and —’’ 

‘‘Don’t-kin me no kin to a man that’ll set 
a girl to have me arrested !’’ said the prisoner 
fiercely. ‘‘Get out, I say!’’ 

‘*T’ve come to get and to give what you told 
me you wish—justice, ’’ was the quiet, resolute 
answer. ‘‘I am not going to stir from this place 
till I explain certain matters. First, as to the 
events of last night.’’ He told what Page had 
heard—the significance of which she realized 
too late. ‘‘So you see she was not to blame, 
though she blames herself. ’’ 

The mountaineer did not speak, and Mr. 
Ruffin went on: 

‘*In the most casual way—with no thought 
of prying into your affairs—she opened a book 
in your home and read the name on the fly- 
leaf, ‘ Harrison Ruffin, King’s Grant, Vir- 
ginia.’ My father had a brother—his elder, 
only brother—by that name. I never saw him. 
I never heard of him after his college days, 
and I supposed he died young and unmarried. 
Lately — since I have known you and your 
family—I have had reason to think differently. 
I suppose my father and grandfather, too —’’ 

The mountaineer turned, his eyes blazing. 
“Your grandfather,—I ain’t claimin’ him,— 
he knew. He drove my father out—like a dog 
he did. My mother not good enough to be 
brung in his family !’’ 

‘*My grandfather was stern and high- 
tempered,’’ said Mr. Ruffin. ‘‘But he was a 
just man. Your father had rights. Do you 
mean to tell me —’’ 

‘*T don’t mean to tell you nothin’ !’’ was the 
hot answer. ‘‘’Twa’n’t a thing my father 
talked about. Not till the last, when he turned 
and tol’ me to go back. ’’ 

‘“‘Why didn’t you?’’ said Mr. Ruffin. ‘‘Why 
didn’t you come? If injustice had been done, 
why didn’t you give my father the chance to 
correct it? A fairer, kinder man never lived. 
Why didn’t you come?’’ 

‘‘T went!’’ Mae Ruffyan said bitterly. ‘‘Yore 
gran’father was dead. Yore father was not at 
home. They sent me to his lawyer. He said I 
didn’t have no rights, and my father was a dis- 
grace to the family. The things he said—about 
my mother—no man would stand. I knocked 
him down, and I come back to the mountains. ’’ 

‘*T never heard of your visit,’’ said Mr. 
Ruffin. ‘‘ I don’t believe my father ever did. 
Mr. Chambers—it was he, wasn’t it?—was a 
man of my grandfather’s type. Whatever your 
rights, you shall have them—to the last penny! 
And anyhow, —however these things ‘may be, 
—your children must have a chance. Nothing 
is too good for that boy of yours.’’ 

‘‘Harson!’’ His father’s pride flashed out. 
“Smart as a steel trap and game as a wildcat! 
If you could ’a’ seen him out with his knife 
to take my part ’ginst the law officers!’’ 

‘He is loyal and brave, and he’s clever and 
ambitious, too. With an education —’’ 

‘‘He’s got a notion of goin’ to school. He’s 
crazy ’bout that boy Chris. Maybe —’’ 

*-He is reaching out. Mr. Harvie and I—we 
hope you will let us arrange for Harson to go 
to school with Chris. ’’ 

‘‘Ain’t nobody goin’ to take my boy away 
frou mel’? Mae Ruffyan said sullenly. ‘‘We 
ain’t goin’ to be beholden to nobody. If I —” 
He broke off in the middle of his sentence. 

Mr. Ruffin took up another subject. ‘‘ My 
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girl is distressed because you thought she 
wronged you. She says you were good to her 
—and then you were angry.’’ 

The answer came with unexpected gentle- 
ness. ‘‘Thar was my sister—Genie was sixteen 
when she died.’’ 

“My girl’s age.’? 

‘*And Genie had ways like that—of tippin’ 
her chin up and laughin’ at you out the corner 
of her eyes. Yore girl made me think of Genie. 
And—and that was why I was so outbreakin’ 
mad when I suspicioned her. I don’t aim to 
cuss at chillen and girls. ’’ 

Mr. Ruffin nodded understandingly. 

The jailer now appeared, and Mr. Ruffin 
rose. But there was one other thing to discuss. 

‘*This charge against you,’’ he said. ‘‘ That 
you are a moonshiner.’’ 

‘*T am not!’’ was the emphatic answer. 

‘* Why do people think so? How did they 
get the idea into their heads?’’ 

‘*Oh, one thing and another,’’ said the 
mountaineer. ‘‘They often see me way up thar 
on Lost Creek, and they suspicioned thar was 
a still tharabouts, and then they found it.’’ 





‘*But you didn’t know a still was there?’’ 

‘Uh, yes, I did! I knowed it all the time.”’ 

‘*But you had nothing to do with it?’’ 

‘Well, not exactly,’’ Ruffyan answered. ‘‘I 
just passed some liquor along. A man asked 
me to tote a jug to a neighbor. He said thar 
was vinegar in it, but I suspicioned what ’twas. 
And them rev’nue officers met me and took it. 
I reckon the man knowed they was round and 
give it to me to put ’em off his tracks.’’ 

‘*Of course you told who gave you the jug?’’ 

‘*T told ’em a man give it to me. I ain’t said 
who. I ain’t no call to give ’em news. And I 
told ’em I was tendin’ to my own business, 
and that wa’n’t nobody else’s business. ’’ 

‘*But—can’t you see?—you must tell what 
you were doing there,’’? Mr. Ruffin insisted. 
‘*You must give a full account of your move- 
ments, to prove your innocence. ’’ 

The mountaineer became suddenly suller 
and suspicious. 

‘*Ts anybody payin’ you to find out ’bout 
me?’’ he-asked gruffly. ‘‘Well, you’re wastin’ 
vore time. I ain’t goin’ to tell nobody nothin’.’’ 

Turning his back, he refused to speak again. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE LAST OP 
THE WOLF 


By Herbert Coolidge 


S Logan was riding the range 
A in Shasta County, California, 
he came upon the carcass of a 
calf. Its throat was torn, and one hind 
quarter was missing; a trail through 
the grass showed where some animal 
had dragged it. From the tracks the 
cowman judged that the marauder 
was a wolf, although he had never 
known of a wolf’s ranging so far 
south. Logan poisoned the carcass of 
the calf, but it was not touched again during 
the next few days. The following Saturday, 
when Logan and his ten-year-old daughter, 
Clara, were riding across a heavily timbered 
valley, they were startled by a long-drawn, 
voluminous bellow. The sound was charged 
with madness and terror. 

‘*Come a-running,’’ said Logan briefly and, 
wheeling his horse, he spurred off through the 
forest. When Clara overtook her father she 
found him skirting the edge of a level, lava- 
strewn area that was bare of trees. This ‘‘lava 
island,’’ as it was called, was nearly circular 
in form and covered about five acres; it was 
too rough to ride over without serious risk of 
injuring the horse. Out near the middle of the 
lava field a big, red, blaze-faced Hereford cow 
was standing on a small grassy flat. The hair 
along her spine stood straight up on end ; cower- 
ing under her chin was a wabbly new-born calf. 

Riding round where he could get an unob- 
structed view, Logan saw a big gray wolf 
sitting near a reef of lava. He was eying the 
calf. As Logan raised his rifle to fire, the cow 
again filled the timbered valley with her wild, 
unearthly bellow, the alarm of the bovine 
mother when her offspring is in danger. 

At the report of Logan’s rifle the wolf spun 
round twice, then dived into a clump of deer 
brush on the edge of the grass flat. Logan 








hastily dismounted, threw his bridle reins to | 


Clara and went hurrying off across the blocks 
and reefs of lava. He was intent only on 
making an end of the wolf. He moved rapidly 
forward until he feared that the cow would 
charge him. Hoping always for a glimpse of 
the wolf, he worked back and forth in a half 
circle. Twice, when the deer brush moved, he 
fired random shots. He was not aware how 
the time was flying, but at last he was aroused 
by a crashing in the timber and a cry from 
Clara: ‘‘Look out, papa; they’re coming!’’ 
Logan started on a run for his mount; but 


before he had gone a hundred feet a bunch of | 


range cows burst out of the timber and came 
streaming past Clara and the two horses. At 
the same moment he heard the sharp clacking 
of split hoofs on the rocks behind him and 
realized that he was surrounded by half-wild 
cattle. The brutes, which were answering the 
distress call of the mother cow, charged Logan 
with blind fury. For a moment Logan stood 








gazing at the flying tails and the flourishing 
horns of the big, blaze-faced cows 
and steers that came careering 


| herd. He was congratulating himself that 





toward him over the blocks of lava. 
He seemed unable to withdraw his 
eyes from the avalanche of cattle; he 
imagined himself standing there un- 
able to make a move until the encir- 
cling horde closed in and ground him 
to pieces. Then, high above the clack- 
ing of hoofs on the lava, came Clara’s 
agonized ery: ‘‘O papa! Papa!’’ 

That broke the spell. Logan took one 
look round, then raced madly for a 
pyramid that rose higher than the surrounding 
masses of lava. It lay near the middle of the 
‘tisland, ’’ about two hundred feet from the deer 
brush in which the crippled wolf was hiding. 

Logan was not so agile as he once had 
been; his short, bow legs, his clumsy leathern 
‘‘chaps’’ and his high-heeled boots all worked 
against him as he went leaping from rock to 
rock. Ahead he saw a spindle-legged little 
black cow leading the charge of some big, red 
Herefords from beyond the pyramid. 

The cowman bent himself to finish the race. 
Taking desperate chances on a fall but not 
once faltering, he leaped from block to block. 
When the wiry, black cow approached the 
farther base of the pyramid, he still had ten 
more feet to go. He took a flying leap from a 
big rock, touched the top of an intervening 
lava reef, and the next moment, he never 
knew just how, he was scaling the almost 
perpendicular side of the pyramid. 

Standing upright on top of his pyramid, 
Logan waved his hand reassuringly to Clara. 
Below him now surged a crowding, bawling 
mass of cattle. Turning their blazed faces. up 
to him, they regarded him with flashing eyes. 
They bellowed terrifically, they brandished 
their horns, they prodded one another and 
pawed the ground. They would mill crazily 
round at the base of the pyramid, which was 
sloping on two sides, and then suddenly a 
bunch of them would charge. Fortunately for 
Logan, they horned and jostled one another 
so much that they could not make much head- 
way up over the piled blocks of lava. If a cow 
did get dangerously near him, he would bring 
his gun butt down on the soft spot behind 
the horns and send her reeling back to the 


he could hold the fort against two 
hundred raging bovines 
when he saw his little 
daughter starting to his 
rescue. She had mounted 
her father’s big, strong 
vaquero horse and was 
making her way across the 
lava. Logan yelled desper- 
ately at her to go back. But 
Clara could not hear him 
above the bawling of the 
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cattle. He motioned her back, but the girl, 
intent on guiding Roany, did not see him. She 
knew that a man on a horse is safe from cattle, 
and her one idea was to get a horse to her 
father. Logan, who knew that the range cows’ 
erazy fascination for blood would cause them to 
rush upon any prostrate animal, did not dare 
to think of what would happen if Roany went 
down. Though he kept on shouting at Clara, 
the girl came steadily on. She had her feet pock- 
eted in the stirrup leathers of the big Mexican 
saddle; with one hand she held firmly to the 
pommel. Kicking the horse vigorously with her 
heels when he hesitated, she kept him going 
toward the cows, but she wisely let him pick 
his own path across the jagged lava. 

When Clara had made her way to the outer 
circle of cattle she looked up expectantly to 
her father. When he shouted at her and mo- 
tioned her to go back she did not, at first, 
understand. When she finally did understand 
she began to cry. Then it was that Roany, 
side-stepping to avoid a jostling cow, got his 
foot wedged between two blocks of lava. Too 
well Logan knew that a horse caught in the 
rocks will struggle until it gets loose or falls 
over. Clara, with both hands gripping the 
saddle horn, sat dumbly while Roany strug- 
gled. Poor Logan, from his perch, watched 
hopelessly. Twice, because of his divided atten- 
tion, he narrowly escaped being horned by 
charging cows. - 

But suddenly now, out of the blackness of 
his despair, he evolved a course of action. The 
idea came to him like a flash when he saw a 
trio of belated cows lumbering toward him 
across the lava. He knew that range cattle, 
when crazed by the smell of blood, will fall 
even upon. one of their own kind; and his 
thought was: drop the foremost of the three 
cows with a bullet; immediately the blood csy 
will arise and every cow brute in the herd will 
rush madly to the new centre of excitement. 

Logan anxiously examined his rifle, which 
was fortunately a heavy, old-fashioned weapon 
and so had not been injured by its rough 
usage on the charging cattle. 

The belated cows were coming in single file 
across the lava over the semblance of a trail 
that crossed the little grass flat with the clump 
of deer brush where the wounded wolf was 
hiding. When the leader of the trio reached 
that flat, Logan told himself, it would be time 
to fire. The animal would be running smoothly 
there on the level, and the distance and direc- 
tion would be right so that the cattle would 
stampede away from Rodny. 

In great agony of mind Logan stood there 
on the peak of the pyramid hoping and pray- 
ing that Roany would keep his feet for just a 
little longer. The three belated cows were 
coming on a fast run, but it seemed that they 
would never reach the little grass level. 

The cowman was on the point of raising his 
rifle to his shoulder when he saw the clump 
of deer brush at the side of the little grass flat 
move violently. A moment later the wounded 
wolf, frightened evidently from its refuge by 
_the sound of approaching hoofs, slunk out into 
the open. For a moment, there in the middle 
of the grassy plot, it paused as if half in mind 
to scuttle back to shelter. It offered a standing, 
broadside shot, and Logan instantly fired. 

Uttering a shrill yelp, the wolf leaped into 
the air and settled limply to the ground. The 
foremost of the three approaching cows charged 
straight on toward the bleeding carcass. The 
hair along her spine stood up on end, and her 
bloodshot eyes goggled wildly. Then, from the 
throat of the maddened cow, the blood ery 
arose, a deep, guttural bawl, which leaped 
shudderingly to a prolonged, crazy crescendo. 
Instantly the mad contagion of the ery seized 
the cows of the herd, and, with their frenzied 
bellowings fairly shattering the air, they 





































































headed in a mass for the carcass of the wolf. 
Hardly waiting for the last cow to turn 
tail, Logan went leaping over the rocks to 
his little girl. Poor Roany was struggling 
violently. Logan, with a firm hand on the 
horse’s bit, steadied the panic - stricken 
beast; then, turning him a little to ease 
the strain on the hoof, he thrust his rifle 
barrel underneath Roany’s iron shoe. One 
quick, prying yank set the animal free. 
Very shortly then Logan was in the 
saddle, Clara was riding behind, and 
Roany was carefully picking his way 
back across the field of lava. When 
they were safe out on the grass, Logan 
looked back at the maddened bunch of 
cattle pawing and horning where once 
there had been a clump of deer brush 
between two reefs of lava. 
“Well,” said the cowman, 
“that’s the last of the wolf.”’ 


DRAWN BY 
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THE DISPUTED TERRITORY ROUND FIUME 


KEY: Broken line—Austro-Italian frontier of 
1914. Small crosses—Boundary agreed on in the 
pact of London. Line of circles—Boundary deter- 
mined on by Allied powers with approval of 
President Wilson. Heavy line—Boundary agreed 
to by Premiers Clémenceau, Lloyd George and 
Nitti and objected to by President Wilson. 7he 
dotted territory is mainly Italian in population. 


FACT AND COMMENT 


HE best things that we may attain in life 
cost us not money but years. 


Few Pleasant Visitors are theirs 
Who have no Comfortable Chairs. 
EN who would not carry dirt in their 
pockets are sometimes not so particular 
about their minds. 


HE official list of German war criminals 
whose extradition the Allies demanded 
fills a book of two hundred pages and includes 
virtually all the officers on the home staff of 
the navy and on the high-seas staff. 
ECAUSE the hollow fibres of cotton are 
loaded with oxygen they burn with a quick 
flash. When you add to cotton, which is already 
loaded with oxygen, oil, which is also loaded 
with oxygen, the excess of oxygen is likely 
sooner or later to make the cotton burst into 
flame. That is how spontaneous combustion 
oceurs among oily rags. 


N spite of the unusual conditions that have 
prevailed since the war, the various churches 
of the United States report 2,861,182 more 
members than they reported in 1916, 3519 more 
ministers and 6347 more church organizations. 
There are now in this country 233, 834 churches, 
195,315 ministers, priests and rabbis, and 
44,788,036 members of the various denomina- 
tions. 
O wonder that radium is expensive. Twelve 
tons of ore yield no more than one hundred 
milligrams. That, as anyone will discover 
who will do a little figuring, is one part in 
121,925,000. From a cubic block of the ore five 
hundred feet on a side, the radium bromide 
recovered would be a little less than a cubic 
foot. Moreover, to get that hundred milli- 
grams takes three tons of hydrochloric acid, 
one ton of sulphuric acid, five tons of sodium 
carbonate and ten tons of coal. 
URING the recent railway strike in Eng- 
land thousands of girls in the Women’s 
Land Army, besides their regular work, milked 
cows at two o’clock in the morning instead of 
five o’clock, in order that the milk supply might 
reach London on time. One Land Army girl 
who worked all day on a farm rode twenty- 
four miles on a bicycle every evening, drove a 
motor lorry to London and back,—a hundred 
and fourteen miles!—and returned to the farm 
on her bicycle. Many other volunteer workers 
did excellent work, but few did better work 
than she. 
CCORDING to statistics compiled by the 
Omaha Chamber of Commeree, California 
has more automobiles in proportion to its pop- 
ulation than any other state, and Mississippi 
has fewer. In California there is an automobile 
for every 6.2 persons; in Mississippi, for every 
41.1 persons. But such figures, though interest- 
ing, mean little. Not everyone who owns an 
automobile can afford it, and not everyone who 
can afford an automobile owns one. California 
can pride itself on its apparent prosperity, 
Mississippi on its apparent thrift, and the in- 
tervening forty-six states on either or both, 
according to their place in the scale. 
HERE are people who keep saying until 
they believe it themselves that the time 
has passed when a young fellow can begin at 
the bottom of a big corporation and work to the 
top, but it is still true that a very large ma- 
jority of highly paid executives have risen from 
the ranks. Of a number of men taken at random 
from a list of railway officials who are receiving 
salaries of fifty thousand dollars or more a 
year, one entered the service of the railway 
as axeman, another ‘as trainmaster’s clerk, 
another as a telegraph operator, another as a 
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fireman and another as a warehouseman and 
brakeman. Most of them, moreover, began rail- 
roading while they were still in their teens. 
As many opportunities as ever before are 
waiting to-day for the men who can recognize 
and grasp them. 
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THE ADRIATIC QUESTION 


MERICANS cannot easily understand 
fy why the peacemakers have found it so 
hard to settle the Adriatic question. We 
are told that Fiume is the key to the whole 
situation, and that unless the Jugo-Slavs get 
that port their economic and political inde- 
pendence is in grave peril. And yet the Dal- 
matian coast is well supplied with excellent 
harbors, most of which everyone, including the 
Italian, is willing to concede to Jugo-Slavia. 
We must know the geography of the region 
in order to understand why these ports—Zara, 
Spalato, Sebenico, Cattaro—are not of enough 
value to make up for the loss of Fiume. Be- 
tween the Adriatic Sea and the fertile river 
valleys of Bosnia and Serbia lies a broad belt 
of rugged and sterile highlands rising to the 
mountain chains of the Kapella, the Velebit 
and the Dinaric Alps. On the side toward the 
sea those mountains are precipitous; there are 
no passes practicable for railways of standard 
gauge. Although their summits are not of 
extraordinary height, they form one of the 
most effective mountain barriers in the world. 
Opposite Fiume that rocky table-land is com- 
paratively narrow, and it has been possible to 
drive a serviceable railway through to the 
coast. That road is the only commercial outlet 
of the new Jugo-Slavic nation to the west- 
ward. Its products can move eastward down 
the Danube to the Black Sea or southward to 
Saloniki on the A®gean; but Saloniki is a 
Greek port, and the Black Sea coast is con- 
trolled by Bulgaria and Roumania. Fiume is 
the only other way out. If that city is annexed 
to Italy, the Jugo-Slavs will have no means of 
carrying on their commerce with the outer 
world except through the ports of other 
nations, subject to any vexatious tolls and re- 
strictions that those other nations may see fit 
to levy and enforce. 

Fiume is a city of a-mixed population, but 
the Italians, who have always been a com- 
mercially-minded and seafaring people, are the 
most numerous. That is the argument which the 
Italians advance to justify the annexation of 
Fiume to their country, although they admit 
that the region about Fiume and between that 
city and Trieste is predominantly Slavic. Italy 
naturally desires all the foothold it can get on 
the Adriatic, for its own shore on that sea is 
poorly supplied with harbors, and it has long 
suffered from the knowledge that its commerce, 
especially in time of war, could be threatened 
by any power that held the excellent naval 
ports along the Dalmatian coast. 

The peace, however, has given Italy com- 
mand of Trieste, Pola and Aviona. Fiume is 
not necessary to its safety. Commercially it is 
of no value to the Italians themselves. Its hin- 
terland is all to the eastward. But the Italians 
fear, perhaps, that in other hands Fiume 
would divert from Trieste much of the export 
business from Hungary and old Austria, and 
there is among them a strong party that is 
ambitious of restoring the old Roman dominion 
on both shores of the Adriatic and of making 
the sea, as the saying is, ‘‘an Italian lake.’’ 
So far the Allied premiers have found no solu- 
tion of the problem to which everyone will 
agree. The latest suggestion is that they take 
their hands off and let Italy and Jugo-Slavia 
settle it between themselves—which, if a deci- 
sion by arms is barred, may prove the wisest 
course. 
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MEMORIAL BUILDINGS 


"Tee Civil War bequeathed to the country 
a great number of conventional soldiers’ 
monuments. In small country towns and 

large cities alike the handiwork of the sculptor 
was set up, in bronze or granite or marble. 
The park, the square, the cemetery were equally 
favored as sites for the memorial—which was 
often poorly designed and crudely executed 
and, after the first enthusiasm over a local 
work of art had evaporated, remained an undis- 
tinguished if not an unsightly object. 

In the plans to commemorate worthily those 
who died in the great war, there is no tend- 
ency to repeat the mistakes made by an earlier 
generation. The memorial building rather than 
the memorial statue will represent in most 
places: the tribute of homage that the people 
wish to pay to their soldier dead. The memo- 
rials will range from the small community 
building of the little village to the ten-million- 
dollar National Victory Memorial Building for 
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which Congress has granted a site at Wash- 
ington. They will be designed for many and 
various purposes — community houses, audi- 
toriums, hospitals, libraries, schools and 
churches. . 

The noblest form of memorial is that which, 
created by the genius of the artist, is so much 
in harmony with the theme that it inspires 
emotion in the beholder. But the inspiration 
of the artist cannot always be predicated in 
advance; and even if it could be, it is of too 
rare occurrence to satisfy the desire of com- 
munities all over the country to erect worthy 
memorials to their dead. To recognize that the 
best memorial is one that will serve a practical 
purpose and meet a need of the community is 
to take the first step toward making a memo- 
rial that will hold the interest—something that 
the old-fashioned monument has not done. 


os 
LOOKING UPWARD 


HERE are people who naturally seek 
the society of their superiors. That was 
frankly described as a principle of his life 
by a man of vast experience of the world and 
of the highest aims and intentions, the Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon. He tells us that through- 
out his whole long career he had endeavored 
to associate with those above him ‘‘in their 
quality, in their fortunes, at least in their 
faculties and endowments of mind’’; and he 
insists that in the whole course of his life he 
‘tnever knew one man, of what condition so- 
ever, arrive to any degree of reputation in the 
world who made choice of or delighted in the 
company or conversation of those who in their 
qualities were inferior, or in their parts not 
much superior to himself. ’’ 

That is weighty authority and worthy of 
regard. The benefits of association with our 
superiors are manifest. It keeps our minds 
open and active, keeps all our faculties on the 
stretch, urges us onward to even greater effort. 
We cannot lie back and take our ease, dawdle 
and assure ourselves comfortably that life will 
live itself without our stir. To be touching 
every hour those who are outstripping us in 
the race may be wearing and exhausting, but 
it calls forth all that is best in us and enables 
us to do always just a little more than we 
believed we could. 

On the other hand, people who seek their 
superiors are subject to certain dangers, which 
they rarely escape altogether. There is the 
danger of flattery. You are too easily tempted 
to make your way by those smooth and cajoling 
words to which the great and successful of the 
world are apparently so susceptible. Where 
your best effort counts for little, it is some- 
times easier to progress by flattery than by 
achievement. And there is the danger of snob- 
bishness also. If you have the habit of living 
with your superiors, you are too easily inclined 
to let your inferiors know it and, still worse, to 
treat as your inferiors those who are not so 
at all. 

For the real danger in this matter is the lack 
of discrimination. There is nothing meaner or 
more despicable than social climbing merely 
as such. But to look up spiritually, to seek 
constantly the society of those who are wiser 
and better than ourselves and to seek it by 
making ourselves worthy of it, is surely the 
sanest and most profitable rule of life that can 
be devised. 
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THE RIGHT TO STRIKE 


HE right of organized laborers to leave 
| employment in a body, to dissuade other 
workingmen from taking their places 
and to return in a body whenever a satisfactory 
settlement has been reached is one of the 
fundamental principles of the trade - union. 
That right was long denied by employers and 
unrecognized by law, but the tendency of late 
years has been to establish it firmly as a privi- 
lege of labor. Most businesses are run on the 
understanding that strikes are incidents that 
can be avoided, not by legal compulsion, but 
by maintaining good will between employers 
and employees. . 

But the policeman’s strike in Boston, the 
great coal strike.of last winter and the threat 
of general strikes among railway workers and 
—as in New York—among the employees of 
heating plants have led the public to see that 
the right to strike cannot be broadly admitted. 
When anarchy, starvation or death are the 
inevitable results of a strike, society must find 
some way to prevent it. Those industries on 
which the very life of the people depends must 
not be interrupted at will, merely as an incident 
in a dispute about wages. 

As the direct result of the late coal strike, 
the legislature of Kansas, responding to the 





suggestion of Gov. Allen, has passed a lav 
that establishes an Industrial Court. The lay 
does not pretend to force any man to labor 
against his will; he can leave any of the i; 
dustries affected whenever he likes. But ; 
forbids the calling of organized strikes in ar. 
industry necessary to producing or distributi: 
food, fuel or clothing. All disputes betwee: 
employer and workmen in such industries mu + 
be referred to the newly established Indus- 
trial Court for investigation and determinatio).. 
If the law deprives the laborer of one of h 
weapons in industrial quarrels, it does ti.- 
same by the employer, for it forbids him : 
‘lock out’’ his workmen or to close his bus:- 
ness without showing satisfactory cause to tie 
court. The new legislation is of course nt 
immediately popular in all quarters, but a 
little consideration is sure to recommend it io 
reasonable persons. Both capital and labor that 
engage in occupations essential not merely io 
the convenience but to the actual life of tle 
community must accept the responsibilities of 
their position. In a very real sense the men in 
such occupations are their brothers’ keepers. 
It is intolerable that they should fight their 
battles with one another over the helpless men 
and women and children whom they have 
undertaken to supply with the means of daily 
life. The law that sets up an Industrial Court in 
Kansas is an experiment and may need amend- 
ment; but it is a step in the right direction. 
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RETURNING THE RAILWAYS 
T midnight on March 1 the government 
A relinquished the control and operation 
of the railways of the United States to 
their respective owners. Everyone knows that, 
owing to various causes, the companies were 
incompetent when we entered the war to per- 
form such service as the nation required. 
Accordingly, the administration, authorized by 
law, assumed the entire direction of all lines 
that were essential to efficiency in military 
preparation, established rates, modified the 
rules that had been imposed on the companies, 
exercised supreme control over transportation, 
became responsible for the immense deficit in 
operation and on that account paid out millions 
upon millions of dollars. 

It has been universally recognized that the 
companies that own the railways would be in 
dire straits were the government merely to 
return them as unceremoniously as it took them 
over, without protecting their solvency. The 
rates now established for passengers and freight 
are not sufficient to meet the running expenses 
and to pay the interest on the old debts, since 
both the wages of employees and the price of 
everything else that enters into operation have 
advanced much more than the rates. 

The situation has led some men who have 
no great liking for the principle of government 
ownership to urge that it is yet too soon to 
return the lines—that justice to all interests 
requires, indeed, that the return be postponed 
to an indefinite future. The employees of the 
railways, who shrewdly foresaw that they 
would have a more liberal paymaster and an 
easier boss in the government than in private 
managers, were frankly in favor of having the 
government continue its control or assume the 
entire ownership of the roads; but the general 
sentiment of the country is averse to a system 
that smacks of socialism. That aversion has 
found expression in the railway act that Con- 
gress has now passed. - 

The act is the product of long study and 
consultation by Senators, Representatives, prac- 
tical railway men and experts, and of weeks 
of debate in both houses of Congress. In its 
final form it is a compromise that embodies 
provisions contained in the separate bills passed 
by the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. Like all compromises, it is not wholly 
satisfactory to any of the great interests that 
it affects, and therefore is probably not really 
unfair to any of them. It was adopted in the 
House by a majority of one hundred, in a vote 
so large that only fifteen members were not 
recorded, and in the Senate by a vote of almost 
three to one. The President approved it on 
February 28, after the Attorney-General had 
given him an opinion that the measure des 
not violate the Constitution. 

It is, of course, impossible to give here 
a complete summary of an act that contains 
more than thirty-five thousand words, All tht 
can be done is to sketch briefly a few of the 
most important provisions. 

For a period of six months no railway ¢01)- 
pany is to make any change in the rats, 
regulations or practices that were in force wh? 
the transfer was made. During that time ‘':¢ 
government assures to the companies the sae 
rate of compensation, to make good financ il 
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Jeficiencies in operation, that it allowed them 
juring the period of public control. For half 
: year, therefore, the roads are protected against 
vankruptey. 

When the six months have expired, all mat- 
ters that relate to charges for service by the 
ailways will come under the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, which is 
‘o be enlarged in membership to eleven. In 
making rates and establishing fares the com- 
inission is to be guided by the general principle 
that from five and a half to six per cent on 
the property value— not the nominal capital 
ind indebtedness—of a company is a fair and 
reasonable profit on its business, if the busi- 
ness is properly managed. As that provision 
has been misrepresented by opponents of the 
measure, it should be added that the govern- 
ment guarantees to no company that it shall 
make even one per cent and promises not a 
penny from the Treasury after the six months 
already mentioned. It merely gives the com- 
inission the privilege of fixing rates that may 
be expected to return that percentage of profit. 
Any excess above six per cent is to be divided 
equally between a reserve fund and a contin- 
gent-fund. 

The railways need more and bigger locomo- 
tives, more cars, better roadbeds, new rails, 
larger and more modern terminals. Their credit 
is still so poor that they cannot borrow on 
favorable terms for any of their needs. Here the 
government comes to their aid. The new law 
provides a ‘‘revolving fund’’ of three hundred 
millions, from which five-year loans at six per 
cent interest may be made to the railways 
on carefully prescribed conditions. 

So far as anyone can be impartial in such a 
controversy, the sections of the new law that 
relate to labor seem fair to all the parties con- 
cerned. Salaries and wages are not to be 
reduced for six months. Thereafter all ques- 
tions between the companies and their em- 
ployees will go, if the parties agree, before 
arbitrators. There will be, in the first place, 
boards to consider grievances that arise in each 
company. If they fail to effect a settlement, 
the matters will go before a national board of 
nine members, representing equally the em- 
ployees, the capitalists and the public—all to 
be appointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. A decision by the board must 
be agreed to by five members, one of whom 
must be a representative of the public. No 
power is given to the board to enforce a deci- 
sion. It is therefore evident that there is no 
sort of restraint placed on labor in its efforts 
to attain any of its objects. 

The bill as a whole is a great constructive 
measure and deserves a fair trial. Its defects 
will appear, no doubt, but it is well that we 
have a basis of action—a law that will not be 
repealed, but that can be amended whenever 
it becomes evident that amendment is needed. 


ar 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From March 4 to March 10) 


RESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN.—The 

New Hampshire primaries were held on 
March 9. Republican delegates pledged to the 
nomination of Gen. Wood were chosen. ——Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. McAdoo declined to permit 
their names to be voted on in the California 
primary. Mr. Hoover declared that he was not 
seeking the oflice of President, but that like 
every good citizen he was ready for service if 
really called.——Mr. Frank H. Hitchcock, 
former chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, was put in charge of Gen. Wood’s 
campaign. ° 


ONGRESS.—The Senate proceeded with 

the treaty, passing one after another of 
the so-called Lodge reservations by approxi- 
mately a two-thirds vote. The Lenroot reserva- 
tion, which is intended to assert the right of 
the United States to as many votes in the 
League of Nations as Great Britain and its 
colonies possess, was also passed. This is the 
reservation that Lord Grey said the self- 
governing British coloniés—and therefore the 
British Empire — could not accept. —— Presi- 
dent Wilson, in a letter to Senator Hitchcock, 
reiterated his firm objection to any reservation 
Weakening the obligations of the United States 
under Article X of the treaty, and insisting 
that the article was the very heart of the whole 
treaty.——The House voted down a motion to 
repeal the Volstead prohibitory enforcement 
law, 254 to 85. It also voted to instruct its 
Jadiciary Committee to investigate the conduct 
0: the Attorney-General in permitting sugar 
£owers to fix a price of seventeen cents for 
thir erop.——The subcommittee of the Senate 
‘wal Affairs Committee that investigated the 
¢-troversy over the award of naval honors 
nde public a report criticizing the policy 
f !lowed by Secretary Daniels in making the 
a vards, and declaring that he had sadly injured 





the morale of the service. The Democratic | 
members of the committee made a minority | 
report, defending the Secretary against the | 
findings of the majority. | 


OAL.—Representatives of the owners and 
workmen in the anthracite coal mines met | 
in New York on March 9. The miners are | 
demanding a new wage agreement to go into | 
force April 1, with increases of fifty or sixty per | 
eent.——-The National Conference of British 
coal miners voted in favor of a general strike 
to compel the nationalization of the mines. | 
e | 
NCOME TAX DECISION.—On March 8 | 
the Supreme Court handed down a decision | 
that stock dividends declared by corporations | 
from surplus were not income subject to the | 
income tax. The decision means that the gov- | 
ernment must refund many millions of dollars | 
collected on such dividends. The court stood 
5 to 4; Justices Holmes, Day, Brandeis and 
Clarke dissented. 9 


RO HIBITION.—The State of New Jersey, 
through its attorney - general, formally 
brought its suit against the constitutionality of 
the eighteenth amendment before the Supreme 
Court on March 4. Arguments were heard by 
the court on similar suits brought by citizens 
of Rhode Island, Massachusetts and Kentucky. 
S 
OMAN SUFFRAGE. —The Governor of | 
Delaware issued a call for a special session | 
of the legislature to meet on March 22. It will, | 
among other matters, act on the equal suffrage 
amendment.——The West Virginia Legislature 
was held in session to await the return of 
Senator Bloch from California. On his arrival, 
his vote enabled the friends of the amendment 
to pass the resolution of ratification. An anti- 
suffrage Senator, Montgomery, was previously 
unseated on the ground that he had removed 
from the state since he was elected. 
s 
EXICO.—The capture of three Ameri- 
cans by bandits was reported—Messrs. 
P. W. Summers, Joseph Williams and M. 
Nasar. Villa is said to have been concerned 
in the seizure of the last two, who were taken 
from a train that was held up and burned. All 
the passengers were robbed, and several who 
offered resistance or tried to escape were 
killed. The release of Williams was reported 
on March 10. ° 


EW CABINETS.—The Portuguese cab- 
inet resigned on March 6, following defeat 
on a question connected with its management 
of the recent railway strike. Senhor Silva is 
the new premier.—Hjalmar Branting, the 
Socialist leader, is the new premier of Sweden. 


| 





USSIA.—News came from Warsaw and 

Helsingfors that there was severe fighting 
with the Bolsheviki, both on the Finnish and 
the Polish frontiers. According to those dis- 
patches the Reds were the aggressors. On 
March 8 it was announced that the Polish 
army had defeated the enemy and seized the 
important railway junctions of Mozir and 
Kolenkovitz, southeast of Minsk. On March 9 
a dispatch from Moscow represented the soviet 
government as ready to negotiate a peace with 
Poland at once.—— A conference between the 
representatives of the border states from Fin- 
land to Roumania is in session at Warsaw to 
consider the attitude that shall be taken toward 
the soviet offers of peace. —— Khrustaleff 
Nossar, the chief organizer of the Russian rev- 
olution of 1905, has been shot for publishing a 
pamphlet criticizing Leon Trotzky. 


Ss 
HE PEACE. — The Dutch government 
has repeated its refusal to surrender the 
former Kaiser, but is willing to keep him 
under careful guard, probably at Doorn. —— 
The Supreme Council of the Allies issued a 
manifesto urging the reduction of armaments 
in all countries, the deflation of currency and 
the friendly. economic coédperation of all Euro- 
pean nations. It also promised immediate 
assistance to Austria and expressed willing- 
ness to help Germany to raise a foreign loan 
to meet its immediate need of foodstuffs and 

raw material. ° 


URKEY.—Particulars of a brutal massa- 

cre of Armenians by Turkish Nationalists 
at Marash were received during the week. It 
is said that at least five thousand Armenians 
were killed. The French garrison was over- 
come and driven out of the city by superior 
numbers of Turks, and all foreigners, includ- 
ing many American missionaries, were in 
great peril. The French at once sent a stronger 
force to regain possession of Marash, and the 
incident led the British government to send an 
additional naval squadron to Constantinople. 
The Turkish cabinet resigned, and is likely to 
be succeeded by one that will be at least 
secretly in sympathy with Mustapha Kemel, 
the Nationalist leader, who proposes to resist 
by force the attempt of the Allied Powers to 
assert control over the Ottoman Empire. —- 
It is believed that the Marash affair will cause 
the Council to insist on still more severe terms 
in the peace treaty. The Sultan may be for- 
bidden to maintain any army whatever. 














Westclox America 
- Big Ben’s oldest brother 


There’s an interesting story back of the 
America alarm. The older clock makers 
of the factory like to tell about how this 
clock paved the way for Big Ben’s success. 

Thirty-four years ago, America was the 
only Westclox alarm. At that time 
Westclox was a modest little factory with 
less than one hundred clock makers, 
where today there are nearly twothousand. 

This little group of men set out to make 
a better alarm clock—an alarm clock that 
would keep better time and last longer. 

They worked and experimented and 
finally found a new process that made a 
much smoother running clock. 

They built the wheels to turn on needle- 
fine pivots of polished steel instead of on 
softer metal that would wear out more 
quickly. 

America was the first clock of this con- 
struction put out. It proved such a good 
timekeeper and alarm that its sales kept 
growing and growing. Later, when other 
newer models of Westclox were put on 
the market, America’s popularity was not 
dimmed. It is today the biggest seller 
in the Westclox line. 

So, you see, America is Big Ben’s oldest 
brother and the clock that really made 
possible Big Ben’s success. 

Your dealer will tell you that America 
is a good, reliable timekeeper and alarm— 
that it has a great many friends. Put it 
wherever timekeeping counts for more 
than show; it will make good. 

Like all Westclox alarms, America 
wears that well known quality mark— 
Westclox—on the dial and tag. 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 
La Salle and Peru, Ill., U.S.A. 
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THE DOWN-NECK SCHOOL ' 


“®y Grace Goodale 


H, once I taught a little school 
Beside a lonely road, 

Where, through gaunt, sea-blown apple trees 
The autumn sunsets showed ; 

And in the autumn gardens grew 
Chrysanthemums, as warm 

And glowing as the sunset hues, 
As heedless of the storm, 

When mad Atlantic gales swept in, 
Heavy and dark with rain 

That shot beneath the schoolroom door 
And smote the windowpane. 

And once a drowning bird we saved, 
And in a chalk box nursed, 

Until the sun, triumphant, through 
The rifted cloud banks burst; 

And, plodding up the sodden road 
To good Aunt Georgie’s door, 

I sat me down to beach-plum jam 
And oyster pie once more. 


We knew no hill, no crossroad there— 
Our long, low tongue of land 

Stretched out between a pebble beach 
And one of beaten sand. 

And there were days, when, white and soft, 
The sea fog wrapped us round, 

And ever, through the playground’s din, 
Moaned on the siren’s sound. 

And there were days of radiant light, 
With pungent scents astir 

Of Indian posy and of bay, 
As fresh as mountain fir. 


But that was very long ago— 
And now the motors scream 
Along the road where Grady jogged 
Behind his placid team. 


If I could have them back again, 
Just for a little while,— 

My children’s dusk and flaxen heads, 
Aunt Georgie’s heart-warm smile,— 

If I could have them as they were 
Those years ago—why, then 

I really think I’d like to teach 
The down-neck school again. 
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POSSUM SINS 


EVERAL years ago, while riding home 
from a country church in the State of 
Kansas, I saw a rig a couple of hundred 
yards ahead stop suddenly. The driver 
jumped out and with his whip began 
slashing away at the weeds and grass 

at the side of the road. After a little he turned the 

whip the other way and struck several times with 
the stock. Then, after watching for a few moments, 
he reached down and, lifting some animal by the 
tail, threw it into the back of his spring wagon. 

He then climbed into his seat again and drove on 

without another glance backward at the object of 

his recent attack. 
I knew at once what had happened. He had seen 

a possum by the road and, remembering how many 

times his chicken house had been robbed in the 

















eat. Betty had been so jubilant over the cherry 
dumplings—imagine having cherry dumplings at 
the Kimballs’! 

A question from her mother pierced her abstrac- 
tion. 

“How was Aunt Kate, dear? You didn’t write a 
word about her.” 

“Aunt Kate?” Dana repeated, bewildered. 

“Don’t you remember? I’ve told you what lovely 
times Mary and I used to have at Aunt Kate’s 
when we were schoolgirls. Aunt Kate almost 
brought Mary up, you know. Of course I couldn't 


| expect you to remember, child, some one you’ve 


never seen.” 

But Dana did remember now. And something 
made a hot color flood her face. 

“TI believe—she’s at a Home,” she faltered. She 
remembered Marie’s impatience one day because 
she had to go there for her mother, “It’s all non- 
sense having to go to see Aunt Kate once a month!” 
Marie had cried petulantly. She was glad, some- 
how, that mother did not know that—mother who 
was looking at her with such a startled expression 
and exclaiming, “A home? Whose home?” 

“A Home for—old ladies,’’ Dana expiained mis- 
erably, 

“Aunt Kate! Aunt Kate in a Home! She who 
used to have the most hospitable house in Elms- 
ford, open to every sick or tired or troubled soul 
that passed her door! Why, she gave the best years 
of her life to Mary —” 

And suddenly, at the tone in her mother’s voice, 
—the mingled pain and hurt and indignation,—a 
truth that Dana had been trying to thrust away 
stood, a majestic and commanding figure, and 
touched the beautiful home that she had been 
visiting—beautiful and selfish and—imitation. Her 
mother’s gentle help for Uncle Jerry’s trembling 
fingers seemed to the girl so exquisite a thing that 
it hurt her. They were leaving the table then—the 
cherry dumplings disposed of—and the girl caught 
her mother in her strong young arms. 

“Oh, I’m so glad you’re you!” she cried chok- 
ingly. She did not guess that she had given her 
mother one of the greatest gifts of her life. 
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NATIVE IRON SMELTING IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


OW native smelters convert iron ore into 
H useful iron implements in northern Rhode- 

sia, South Africa, is recounted by a writer 
from Kazembe in that far-off country. He consid- 
ers that he has been fortunate in obtaining a photo- 
graph that reveals the method and apparatus of 
these native smelters. His description follows: 

The whole structure, as shown by the illustra- 
tion, is built of earth obtained from a neighboring 
ant hill that is made into mud and allowed to 
dry. The centre of the upright conical part is quite 
hollow. The projection set at an inclined angle is 
concave and lJeads to the central hollow. A hole 
is made in the base of the cone for the insertion of 
the nozzle of the bellows, while at the opposite 
side to the bellows two or three slots are made, 
giving it the appearance of bars of a grate, which 
also allow for a free blast right through. 

A fire is started in the base, and charcoal and 
iron ore in small pieces are placed on a tray and 
in the hole, so that as the charcoal burns and a 
very great heat is obtained by means of the blast 
the contents of the tray are automatically fed to 
the fire. The blast is kept up incessantly by relays 


last few weeks, he had jumped out and wreaked | as each pair of natives get tired, from early mortt- 


vengeance on the destroyer of his possessions. | jng yntil evening, when the bars are broken down 
His intentions had been good and his actions vio- | 






lent enough, but I had my doubts whether his | 5 


vengeance had been effective for all that. And as 
I rode along a hundred yards behind I watched 
with much interest for the sequel of the story. 
Everything went well for a half mile; then sud- 
denly I saw a small object rise above the side of 
the spring wagon. It grew larger and larger, and 
then with a spring the ‘dead’ possum leaped 
from the wagon and ran into the weeds at the side 
of the road. The man in the front seat, with a self- 
satisfied and confident expression of having done 


a good deed well, drove on all unconscious that his | | 


efforts had been so ineffectual. 

When he drove into his house he turned, and was 
about to take the body of the ‘‘dead” possum from 
the wagon—but the possum was gone! And not 


| 
| 


only gone, but still alive and free and active as | 


any possum ever was, with an insatiable call for 
chicken in its inward parts, and as foolishly insen- 
sible to the dangers of such a life as before. 

And I said to myself, ‘‘He knew that a possum’s 
a possum. Why did he not cut its throat in the first 
place and be done with it?” 

And still, how like we all are to the man with the 
possum. We know the wickedness and selfishness 
and thievishness of sin. And more than that, we 


know well the deceitful nature of sin. There never | 


was an enemy who has perfected the art of cam- 
ouflage as the Devil has done. Sin knows how to lie 
low when it suits its ends. And it knows how to be 
very much alive again when the danger is past or 
when opportunity to continue its evil work comes. 
We know that well enough. Why, then, are we 
satisfied to give our selfishness and pride and lust 
and bad habits a few resounding whacks, call them 
some bad names and tell them to begone, then 
turn back and take up our journey in life satisfied 
as though sin could be destroyed by any such 
treatment as that? It is sure to come back. It is 
only playing possum. It is only lying low and hid- 
ing its head till you have forgotten. Then it will be 
as full of life and as hateful as it was before. 
There is one cure for sin, and one only. That is 
to nail it to the cross of Christ. If we be dead with 
Him, then the old sinful nature is dead to stay 
dead, but the new man in Christ Jesus is still alive 
in Him. Let us then not trust to our own blows at 
sin but deal it the death blow by nailing it day by 
day to the cross of Christ. Then we can be satis- 
fied that it can never revive or return to do us 


harm. 
es 
DANA’S MOTHER 


T seemed to Dana as though every mouth- 
ful would choke her. They were al] so 
unsuspicious—the family; so sure that 
she was as glad to be home as they 
were to have her back. Of course she 
was glad to be home —nothing could 

ever change her love for the home people. But 

even before she went away for her fairy visit at 














all the same it was awful to see him lift his food in 
his shaking hand and tip his head sidewise to get 
it into his mouth, and as often as not drop it and 
have to begin all over again. Imagine anyone like 
Uncle Jerry at the Kimballs’ table! And then 
everything about the table was wrong—the way it 
was set and served—the very things they had to 
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and a large mass of red-hot metal is found to be 


| fused together and mixed to a certain extent with 


| 





charcoal. The outer part of this mass is broken 


| off, and the more or less pure iron is found in the 


centre. This in turn is cut into smaller pieces, 
which are again softened by fire and made into 
various articles, such as axes, hoes, knives, spears, 
arrowheads, and so forth. In the foreground you 
can see a heap of charcoal. The hole through 
which the metal is withdrawn is also shown. 

The bellows are as ingenious as they are prim- 
itive. Imagine four large tobacco-pipe bowls lead- 
ing to one stem. Antelope skin is tied over each 
bowl, and to the centre of each skin is attached a 
stick varying in length, according to the purpose 
for which the bellows are used. The blast is ob- 
tained by a series of up-and-down movements of 
the stick, there being a certain amount of slack- 
ness allowed in tying on the skins. When the stick 
is sharply raised, it draws air in through the stem, 
and the same air is expelled by a similar down- 
ward thrust. Alternating these movements very 
quickly, they can obtain a continuous blast and 
quickly raise iron to a white heat. 


i -f 
A TURKEY TOM AND A FOX 


HEN a fox has succeeded in getting into 
a farmyard, he has sometimes found his 
progress stayed by a gallant gander, for 
ganders are brave fighters and can strike terrific 
blows with their wings. Turkeys, on the other 
hand, are an easy prey and usually find safety high 


| in trees. However, Mr. Reynard made a mistake 


one day in tackling a certain old turkey gobbler 
that had been boss of the barnyard for some time. 

The gobbler terrorized the farmer’s little chil- 
dren and took special delight in thrashing the 
dog. Even if the dog came with his master, the 


( | gobbler did not hesitate to attack him, and when, 
Marie Kimball’s it had worried her to see Uncle | 
Jerry. Of course she was sorry for Uncle Jerry, but | 





with fluffed and trailing plumes and a sharp “gob- 
ble, gobble!” the bird rushed at the dog, the dog 
would drop his tail, leave his master’s side and 
race for the nearest gate. 

One day the farmer, who was busy in his tall 
silo, looked out and saw a sight that he will never 
forget. A fox had stalked his turkeys and had got 
among them in an open field. The farmer expected 
to see the fox get some of the young ones at least, 


but he had forgotten the fighting prowess of Big 
Tom, and Tom was with the flock that day. When 
the fox first snapped at a turkey, Big Tom rushed 
forward with his feathers all up. 

The fox reeled back in surprise, then made a 
spring at Tom’s neck. To his great chagrin, he 
met a blow from the turkey’s wing that brought 
him to the ground; but he was game and came 
back to the attack. Meanwhile the flock was hur- 
rying away. Seeing this, the fox tried to pass the 
| old gobbler, but Tom steadily confronted him and 
| forced the fight. The fox made a third charge, and 
| this time Tom caught him squarely on the nose. 

The fox curled up like a ball under the blow and 
| rolled over and over. Tom, furious and fluffed, 
| followed up his advantage; but the fox, quickly 
| regaining his feet, fled for the woods. Doubtless 
| Tom’s fights with the dog had developed his pro- 
| ficiency in fighting and made his attacks on the 
| fox so effective. 
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EVERYONE KNEW HIM 
[: happened, writes a friend of The Companion, 





while the battalion was holding a section of the 

trenches in the Bois Grenier sector. We had just 
had some new officer details sent out as reinforce- 
ments to fill the gaps caused by the misfortune of 
our position. The brigade on our left had pulled 
a big raid, and we had been unfortunate in catch- 
ing the retaliation. 

One of the subalterns was an ear! in his own 
right, and, as such, a source of pride to certain 
members of the outfit, though he could not have 
been called the pride and joy of the C. O.’s life at 
that time. 

During one of the usual sanitary inspections of 
the trenches I stopped in at one of the company 
headquarters for lunch. We were through lunch 
when the captain of the company to the right came 
in, accompanied by the earl. The captain’s face 
was beaming with joy, and he could hardly wait 
for the formality of his cup of tea before he began 
his story. 

“Say, do you know, I had no idea I was so well 
known in the battalion. I knew my own men would 
all know me by sight, and was quite sure they all 
knew my name, but I had no idea I was so well 
known in this company, for this is the first time 
B and D have been in together in a long time. 

“T was telling the earl that my own men all knew 
me, and could call me by name right away, which 
he rather doubted. Didn’t you, Con?” 

“Why, yes, really, don’t you know, names are 
such beastly hard things to remember and get 
straight I was ready to bet a quid half the men in 
our Own company wouldn’t Know you.” 

“Just to prove that I was right, I took the ear! 
here and we made an inspection tour, and I asked 
all the men on guard to tell who I was. We just 
went up to one, and I said, ‘Do you know who I 
am? The fellow said, ‘Yes, sir.’ So I said, ‘What 
is my name, then?’ and he came right out with the 


soon we came to another party, and I said, ‘My 
boy, do you know who I am?’ ‘Yes, sir,’ he said; 
and I asked him for my name, and he said, ‘Capt. 
T. Montgomery Jones, sir.’ Well, do you know, 
we asked six different men in our section, and 
every one of them said the same right off, without 
a bit of hesitation. As we were up this way, we 
thought we would just dropin and give you a word. 
On the way we passed one of your picket posts, 
and I thought I would try and see if any of your 
men knew me, so I asked one of the men if he 
knew me, and he said he did. So I asked him what 
my name was, and he just recited it off, ‘Capt. T. 
Montgomery Jones.’ So I tried it on twice more, 
and, do you know, every one of them just rattled 
it off the same, ‘You are Capt. T. Montgomery 
| Jones, sir.’ ” 

Along in the latter part of the captain’s story I 
| noticed the captain of D begin to grin, then one of 
| the other officers began to smile rather broadly, 
and I saw them looking fixedly at Capt. Jones’s 
gas mask, which he had kept in the alert position. 
As he moved a bit in winding up his marvelous 
story of his well-known identity, he brought the 
| mask toward me so that the light struck it plainly, 
and I, too, began to grin broadly. 

Capt. Jones noticed the smiles when he finished, 
and he became a bit peeved; but before he had 
time to say anything, the captain of D said, “Capt. 
T. Montgomery Jones, take off your gas mask and 
look at it.” Capt. Jones loosened ‘the string and 
swung his mask up to get a look, and he had the 
grace to blush and invite us all down to B mess 
for a treat; for across the gas mask in letters two 
inches high, very black and clear, was written 
“Capt. T. Montgomery Jones.” 
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THE WORLD’S COSTLIEST BOOK 
To first collected edition of Shakespeare’s 





plays, published by Thomas Pavier in 1619, 

recently was sold to a book collector in New 
York City for one hundred thousand dollars—the 
highest price ever paid for a book. In April, 1911, 
a vellum copy of the Gutenberg Bible—the first 
book printed from movable type—was sold at the 
famous Hoe sale for fifty thousand dollars, the 
highest price ever paid up to that time. This vol- 
ume continued to hold this distinction until last 
July, when a Book of Hours, once owned by 
Jeanne Il of Navarre, brought eleven thousand 
eight hundred pounds in London. 

The rarity that holds the new high record, and 
doubtless will hold it for a long time, contains nine 
plays,—a fourth of the dramas,—each with a sepa- 
rate title page, as was quite customary with col- 
lected editions of the time. Itis asmall book, seven 
by five and a quarter inches, and a half inch thick, 
bound in old calf, with the name Edward Gwynn, 
a celebrated Elizabethan collector, stamped in 
the centre of the front cover. The text, having 
been pirated from previous quartos, adds little or 
nothing to Shakespearean scholarship. Its value 
consists in the fact that it is the only copy extant. 
It is historically interesting from the fact that it 
was printed by Isaac Jaggard, who four years 
later published the first folio. 

Although the first collected edition must be 
called the world’s costliest book, the first folio 
will doubtless remain our most precious literary 
treasure. It has really been that ever since 1623, 
although it was a long time before it was so rec- 
ognized. It contains no less than twenty plays of 
which there is no earlier text — among them The 
Tempest, As You Like It, Twelfth Night, The 
Winter’s Tale, Julius Cesar, Macbeth and Corio- 
lanus. A copy of the first folio now in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, is of peculiar and transcendent 
value because it contains the most authentic 
portrait of Shakespeare, engraved by Martin 
Droeshout, printed on the title page and appear- 
ing in the most perfect state known. The light 
and modeling of the face are far more delicate and 





whole of it, ‘Capt. T. Montgomery Jones.’ Pretty | 














expressive, especially about the lips and beneath 
the eyes, than as shown by the engraving after it 
had become worn and had been bunglingly re- 
touched. The highest price ever paid for a first 
folio was eighteen thousand dollars for the Van 
Antwerp copy, now in the Harvard Library. The 
four folios—the Marsden J. Perry set—were re- 
cently sold to a Philadelphia collector for seventy- 
five thousand dollars. 

A century ago the folios and quartos brought 
only a few pounds each. Beloe, in his Anecdotes, 
in 1807 said: “‘Perhaps there is no book which has 
risen so rapidly in value as the first edition of the 
works of our great national poet. I can remember 
a very fine copy to have been sold for five guineas.”’ 

Percy Fitzgerald, an English author now living, 
tells in The Book Fancier, published in 1886, of 





THE FIRST COLLECTED EDITION OF 
SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS 


how he brought together the four folios, within 
two years’ time, for thirty pounds. Henry Stevens, 
in his Recollections of James Lenox, founder of 
the Lenox Library in New York City, says that in 
December, 1855, he offered to Mr. Lenox ‘in a 
lump, forty quartos, all in good condition, and some 
of them very fine, for five hundred pounds, or in- 
cluding a fair set of the folios for six hundred 
pounds. The offer was accepted, and he became 
at one step the possessor of perhaps the finest 
Shakespearean collection in private hands.” 

The rise in value of the folios and early quartos 
of Shakespeare and also of the early foundation 
or source plays from which the great dramatist 
derived much of his material has been very rapid 
since the famous Daniel sale in 1864. It makes 
beyond a doubt the most interesting chapter in 
bibliographical annals. 
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DOGS OF THE NORTH 


T is commonly believed that the typical Eskimo 
[ev the husky, is almost identical with the 

wolf, but this is not the ease. The Eskimo doy 
is short and stocky, with broad head and pointed 
muzzle. Generally it is gray in color, says Mr. 
Diamond Jenness in Travel, and the hair is close 
and long, while the furry tail curls round over its 
back ; the legs are short, very stout, and covered 
with fur. 

The shortness of its legs and the great natura! 
strength that the animal possesses make it of ex- 
cellent service on the hard sea ice but almost use- 
less in the soft snowdrifts of the interior of the 
continent. (The Indian dog is taller and less stoutly 
built, with longer legs and a shorter coat of hair.) 
The arctic wolf, on the other hand, is a dirty yel- 
lowish white, larger and heavier than the dog, and 
furnished with a jaw of tremendous size and power. 
Even our largest St. Bernards would find them- 
selves overmatched by the wolf of that region. 
No doubt the husky is descended from a wolf, or 
at least from its first cousin; but the difference 
between them now is very great. Nor does the 
Eskimo dog possess the savagery of the wolf. 
Starved and abused, it can be savage enough, but 
under the most ordinary care and handling it is as 
docile and faithful as any dog. 

It requires but a short acquaintance with dogs 
to discover that they vary individually in charac- 
ter and temperament just as much as human 
beings do. A wild, harum-secarum kind of dog 
almost always settles down into a steady worker, 
whereas the quiet, affectionate variety is usually 
an inveterate shirker. One dog will display remark- 
able cunning. He knows all the tricks of his trade; 
he will pull hard as long as his driver is watching 
and slacken as soon as his attention is diverted 
elsewhere; at mealtimes he stays about the sled, 
hoping to get his portion first and sneak back for 
a second meal, or at the worst to steal part of an- 
other dog’s rations. Then again, you have your big, 
easy-going ‘‘wheel” dog, steady and unexcitable, 
but always ready to lend an ounce or two of his 
weight whenever the sled seems likely to hang on 
a hummock of ice. It takes all kinds of men to 
make a football or a baseball team, and all kinds 
of dogs to make a sled team; find the right combi- 
nation in either case and everything goes well. 

Even strange dogs recognize and respect a 
leader. An Eskimo whom I often visited possessed 
five large dogs that, as usual among these people, 
lived in the entrance to his hut and kept away al! 
intruders of his kind. Jumbo’s first introduction to 
them was rather dramatic. No sooner was the old 
fangless leader seen approaching than all five dogs 
rushed furiously upon him with savage growls. An 
ordinary dog would have turned tail and fled; not 
so Jumbo. He stiffened in every limb, bared his 
teeth while emitting a low growl, and with tail and 
head erect marched proudly and calmly throug! 
their midst, turning neither to right nor to left. 1! 
was a new experience for the huskies; they stood 
irresolute for a moment, then followed quietl¥ in 
his wake. Jumbo often entered this hut afterwards, 


coolly pushing by or walking over the dogs in the 
passage. Sometimes they would growl a little: 
usually they took no notice. Never did they al- 
tempt to dispute his passage, though other dogs. 
even those from neighboring huts, were relen! 
lessly driven away. 
J 
HE SPOKE WITH FEELING 
T was the good fortune of an automobile tour 
I ist to have his machine break down in fron( 

of a farm the owner of which, says Forecas! 
augmented his income by serving good board | 
persons who fled the city in summer. 

“Fine scenery here,’ remarked the motorist «> 
the farmer obligingly helped him on the repairs 
“It is just wild enough to be attractive.” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “it might be worse.” 

“I don’t suppose you have any wolves rould 
here?” 

“No, not exactly,” chuckled the farmer, ‘but |! 
you want to see the next best thing jes’ stay her 
till I open the dinin’-room doors.” 
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THE HAPPY ROAD 


BY ISABEL JAMISON 
A white road for winter, a green road 
Every time you walk it, you walk it with 


Ice in the tree tops, or birds tumbling out; 
Snow to your boot straps, or buttercups 


A whistle for the north wind, a song for 


Any day you travel the weather is the best. 


The white road from winter is a green 





take it, you take it 








just as it was, all covered with | 
pictures of orange groves; 
but it said nothing. 

‘“*Take this to the pump 
and scrape off the pictures, ’’ 
the man said. So the boy took 
the box away and scraped 
and scraped until it was en- 
tirely bare. Then he stood it 
beside the wheels. 

‘*We shall need a handle 
next,’’ said the man. ‘‘And 
here it is.’’ With that he 








WHAT HAPPENED IN THE 
OLD BARN 


BY ELEANOR FAIRCHILD PEASE 


To were many things besides the 
pair of wheels, the box and the bean 
pole in a certain old New England barn. 
There were the tools, the harness and the 
workbenches, and dozens of farming imple- 
ments; but this is a story of the wheels, the 
box and the bean pole. 

The barn was no longer used to shelter 
horses. The man of the house was too old to 
do farm work, but he pottered round the place 
and took care of the garden and kept every- 
thing in order. 

One still moonlight night the objects in the 
silent old barn suddenly began to talk to one 
another. 

“TI wish you wouldn’t lean against us so 





walked over to the corner 
and picked up the bean pole. 

‘*My!’’ said the wheels in surprise. ‘‘What 
on earth can he do with the bean pole ?’’ 

Even the boy looked: puzzled. ‘‘Isn’t that 
too rough for a handle?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Rough things are sometimes fine inside,’’ 
said the man. 

He fastened the bean pole in a vise and 
began to draw a sharp spokeshave along the 
length of it. The boy, watching eagerly, saw 
the bark curl up and drop to the floor in little 
coils. 

Round and round, from one end to the other, 
the man drew the spokeshave. Now and then 
he passed his thumb slowly over the surface 
of the pole. ‘‘There mustn’t be even a sliver 
left,’’ he said. 

Even after the wood looked white and 
smooth he was not satisfied. He brought some 
sandpaper from the house and smoothed and 
smoothed the pole until it shone and glistened. 
When he had done no one would have guessed 


hard,’’ said the pair of wheels crossly to a} that the slim white handle had once been a 
ladder. ‘‘We were not built strong enough to | bean pole. 


stand a very great weight. ’’ 


Afterwards the man found some bolts and 


‘Is that so?’’ said the ladder in surprise. | fastened the wheels and the handle to the box. 


‘‘Then what were you built for, may I ask ?’’ 

‘‘We were part of a baby carriage,’’ one of 
the wheels replied, ‘‘and a very beautiful car- 
riage it was, too—of fine willow and lined 
with lovely green velvet. When the baby went 
riding, dressed in his best, everyone stared at 
us. But the carriage wore out, and then we 
were taken off and put out here’’—he sniffed— 
‘‘with this crowd of common things. ’’ 

‘*That sounds very fine,’’ remarked a box, 
“but you haven’t traveled very much. Look 
at me: Z came all the way from Cuba with 
a load of oranges. ’’ 

Since none of the objects in the barn had 
ever heard of Cuba they kept still for a 
moment, trying to think of something to say. 
Far over in a dim corner stood a bean pole, 
rouch and untrimmed just as it had been cut 
in the woods. There had been many other bean 
poles in that corner, but from time to time the 
man had come in and carried them away for 
use in his garden. 

‘‘How fine to be beautiful and to travel!’’ 
the bean pole murmured timidly. 

The box gave a squeaky laugh. ‘‘It’s safe 
to say, bean pole, that you will never travel 
much,’’ he answered. ‘‘No farther than the 
garden yonder. ’’ 

But the bean pole made no reply. 

The next day a little city boy came to stay 
at the old house. He had had few playmates 
in his short life and even fewer playthings. 
When he caught sight of the big two-horse 
wagon in the outer shed he gave a sigh. 

‘‘T wish I had a wagon,’’ he said. 

That set the man to thinking. Why should 
hot the boy have a wagon? He went to the 
barn and looked round. The boy watched him. 

“There might be the making of a wagon 
here,’? the man said to himself. 

‘he boy, overhearing him, gave a skip and 
a jump. 

‘The wheels were chosen first, as they were 
ever afterwards proud to remember. 

_ Then the man looked at the box. ‘‘With a 
littie paint,’’ he said, ‘‘that would be fine. ’’ 
‘he box thought privately that it was fine 





At the end of the handle he 
fastened a little crosspiece of 
wood. 

**It is a real, real wagon!’’ 
cried the boy. 

‘Wait a minute,’’ the man 
said. ‘‘The handle is perfect, 
but the box and the wheels 
need something more. ’’ Then 
he varnished the box and the 
spokes of the wheels and set 
the wagon in a corner to dry. 
When it was quite dry the 
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boy drew it up and down all 
over the place. 

‘*What a beautiful handle,’’ remarked some 
one, meeting him. 

‘*It was just a common bean pole once,’’ 
the boy replied. 

‘*Well,’’ said the wheels to the box, as the 
wagon moved on, ‘‘you never can tell what 
may happen to people in this world. ’’ 


a) 
THE THEFT 


BY EFFIE SEACHREST 


a H! Don’t talk! Mary is asleep!’’ whis- 
S pered Katherine to her sister Jane. The 
children were playing in the old kitchen, 
which was never used except for a playroom. 
Katherine had set up housekeeping on one 
side of the big stone chimney and Jane on 
the other side. Between them, in the wide fire- 
place, hung a huge black kettle. 


Jane was cleaning house with much scrub- , 
bing and brushing, but Katherine was too} 


busy with the sick child to attend to her work. 
Katherine and Jane had a good many wax 








If the purs-proud town pussies 
suspected 

The wealth of the country outside, 

They would start up the wheels of 
their automobiles, 

And they wouldn’t go just for a 
ride; 








PUSSY WILLOWS 


VERSES AND DRAWING BY L. J. BRIDGMAN 





They’d drive to a lane near a 
meadow, 

And there they would slacken 
their speed, 

And pick pussy willows to stuff 
their best pillows, 

And so would be wealthy, indeed ! 














and china dolls at the house, but they liked 
best to come out to the old kitchen and play 
with the little corncob dolls that had tassel 
silk for hair. 

Katherine had made two trips to the corn- 
field to get the doctor for Mary. The first 
doctor was too young; he fell to pieces before 
Katherine could bring him in. But the other 
was just right, a straight, firm young man 
that suited perfectly; he soon made the sick 
corn doll feel better. 

Jane had finished her housecleaning, and 
the doll Mary was fast asleep. The two little 
girls went off to the fields to pick iiowers. 
They were gone about half an hour. When 
they came back to the old kitchen Katherine 
gave a little ery. 

‘*Look !’’ she said. ‘‘Something has scattered 
corn silk all over the floor!’’ 

They both ran toward the chimney. 

‘*Dear me!’’ said Jane. ‘‘Some one has been 
in my house and mussed it all up!’’ 
‘*Something has done worse than that in my 


| house!’’ Katherine called. ‘‘O Jane, it’s bitten 


the doctor’s head off and eaten up the cook! 
But Mary is safe and sound, for she was cov- 
ered up snug in bed.’’ 

Jane was thankful that she had put all her 
children well out of the way before she began 
to clean house. 

They wondered who the thief could be. ‘‘I 
tell you what we’ll do,’’ said Katherine; 
‘*we’ll set a trap for him. Then we’ll go out 
again and maybe he’ll get into it.’’ 

‘*But what kind of a trap, and what shall 
we use for bait?’’ 

‘‘Why, if the thief ate our corn dolls it must 
like corn. We’ll use that for bait.’’ So the 
girls filled the large black kettle with cold 
water and spread a cloth over the top. On 
the cloth they laid four pieces of new corn. 
Then they slipped outside and hid under the 
kitchen window. 

A long time passed, and nothing happened. 
Katherine and Jane grew so tired of watching 
that they sat down on the grass and began to 
make baskets. Suddenly there was a splash 
inside the kitchen. 

‘““The thief!’’ both little girls cried, jump- 
ing up. 

‘*Maybe it’s a cow,’’ said Katherine. 

‘*Or a bear!’’ added Jane. ‘‘Shall we hide?’’ 

They stood on their tiptoes and looked 
through the window. Whatever the thing 
might be it was not a large animal, for it was 
out of sight in the kettle, kicking and splash- 
ing for dear life. All at once a soft white paw 
shot up over the edge. 

The two little girls dashed round to the 
door and into the kitchen. ‘‘Peterkin!’’ they 
panted as they ran. 

Sure enough, it was Peterkin, their pet 
rabbit. The corn dolls, so sweet to his taste, 
had tempted him, and now he was paying for 
his folly. 

Jane and Katherine fished him out of the 
water and dried his wet fur with their ging- 
ham aprons. They could not help laughing; 
but as for him, he looked forlorn. 

“Are you sorry, Peterkin?’’ they asked. 

Peterkin did not reply; he merely wriggled 
his ears. But he looked very sorry indeed. 
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No other Confection contains such perfection, 


As Cracker Jack, crispy and sweet; 
It’s highly nutritious as well as delicious. 
A profit and pleasure to eat. 


Always in the 
Wax-Sealed 
Package 


In biggest cities and smallest towns, all 
youngsters agree on the appetite-stirring 
goodness of their favorite—Cracker Jack. 
Crisp popcorn, roasted peanuts and deli- 
cious molasses candy! A nourishing food 
and a dandy confection all in one—and 


the cost, only a dime a package. 
Your confectioner, 
10c . 


rocer or drags ist sells 
Cracker Jack. He £ 


nows what YO U want 


RUECKHEIM BROS. & ECKSTEIN 


Makers of Cracker Jack, Angelus Marsh- 
mallows and Other ““RELIABLE”’ Confections 


CHICAGO and BROOKLYN 


Cracker Jack 


America’s Famous Food Confection 


“THE MORE YOU EAT—THE MORE YOU WANT” 






10c 


A Prize or Novelty 
in each package adds 
joy to the purchase 
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MITTED TO ATTEND SCHOOL XN 
FOR SHORT PERIODS DURING S 
THE WINTER MONTHS WHEN 7 
THERE WERE SLACK 
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L. DOUGLAS WAS PER- 
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W. L. Douglas shoes are sold through 107 of our own stores diréct to the 
All middlemen’s and manufac 
eliminated. W. L. Douglas $9. 00 and $10.00 shoes ar 
best shoe values for the money in this country. W. L. Douglas name and 
the retail price stamped on the bottom guarantees the best shoes in style, 
comfort and service that can be produced for the price. 


wearer at one profit. 


gry the price on every pair of 
shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- 
ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is 
his pledge that they are the best in 
materials, workmanship and style pos- 
sible to produce at the price. For 
twenty-six years it has been our prac- 
tice to sell W. L. Douglas shoes in our 
own stores with only one profit. This 
“me saved the wearers millions of dol- 
ars. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
besides our own stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 
you, take no other make. Order direct from the factory. Send 
for booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


Sf MoDrag les ites, 


CAUTION. — Insist upon gn! W. L. Doug’ 
shoes. The name and price is plainly stam 

on the sole. If it pet been changed or mutilened 
BEWARE OF FRA 


won 550 6 510° SHOES. (:52 
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Vf OCCASIONALLY HE HAD TO 
ZY FACE PUNISHMENT FOR 
TARDINESS BECAUSE HE WAS 
KEPT AT THE WORK BENCH 
PEGGING SHOES UNTIL 
THE LAST MINUTE 
























profits are 


are a olutely the 


ta quality of W. L. Douglas product is 

uaranteed by more than 40 years 
oxpetlonce in making fine shoes. The smart 
styles are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. They are made in a well- 
a factory at Brockton, Mass., by 
the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 
perienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The retail 
prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


oe 8 3 pega 
131 oT SPARK STREET, 
MASS. 





| Officers were ready for him. 


'dieci lire’? — fifteen francs. Just the 
| price at the wholesale store. 
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SHOPPING IN THE LEVANT 


Te war-in Europe 
was a severe blow to 
the business of the 
Mediterranean bazaar and 
shop owners who rely upon trav- 
elers for a large part of their sales. 
Tourists have always found amuse- 
ment and interest in. wandering 
through these curiosity markets 
and in chatting with the gayly 
clad dealers. 

The experienced traveler knows 
that the prices first asked are ridic- 
ulously high, and is prepared to 
bargain persistently until he obtains the article 
at a reasonable figure. But the shopkeeper 
always makes a comfortable profit, and it is 
safe to say that no one misses the tourist more 
than he. 

Among the peddlers of knickknacks in 
Naples, several years ago, was an old man 
who used to come on board the United States 
cruisers with a collection of Sorrento inlaid 
woodwork, Florentine mosaics, lava and coral 
ornaments, and all the odds and ends that are 
to be found in the Italian towns. He always 
appeared as soon as a ship arrived, and was 
permitted to spread his wares out on deck. 

It was taken for granted that he would 
cheat if he could, and so the younger 


‘*Giovanni, what is the price of this 
Sorrento box ?’’ 
““Ginsto prezzo al magazzino, quin- 


‘*All right. Corporal of the Guard, 
bundle this old cheat over the gangway, 
bag and baggage. ’’ 

Giovanni would pack up his belong- 
ings and leave the ship, loudly protest- 
ing the moderation of his prices. The 
next day he would come again, and as 
before be allowed to spread out all his 
wares. 

‘*Well, Giovanni, how are prices to- 
day? How much for the box?’’ 

‘*Ginsto prezzo al magazzino, dieci lire’’ 
—ten frances. 

‘*All right. Corporal, pass him over the 
side. ’’ 

Again would the old fellow drag away his 
bags and boxes, with a sorrowful expression 
of countenance, saying that they ought to allow 
a man an honest profit. 

But they knew him well, and continued the 
daily programme until the ‘‘ginsto prezzo”’ 
for the box had fallen to three frances, and the 
price of other things in proportion. Then he 
was allowed to re- 
main, and in every 
sale that he made, it 
was safe to assume 
that he realized a 
good profit. 

In the bazaar at 
Smyrna there was a 
Spanish Jew named 
Simon, who professed 
to be the brother 
of Far-Away Moses, 
made famous by Mark 
Twain. Simon had a 
shop well filled with 
beautiful Eastern 
rugs, silks, embroidery, and a fine collection of 
blades, most of which, as he said, were from 
Damascus — glistening, well-tempered pieces, 
with hilts damascened, or inlaid with gold. 

One day an American in quest of curios en- 
tered Simon’s store, and asked to look at his 
Damascus swords and daggers. The whole 
collection was soon displayed, while Simon 

enlarged on their beauty and value. 

‘*This one,’’ said he, taking up a prettily 
curved blade, ‘‘is of undoubted ancient manu- 
facture. It was made in Damascus, and from 
the Hebrew inscription on the hilt dates back 
to the time of the Crusades. ’’ 

The American examined it critically, draw- 
ing his hand along the keen edge, and admir- 
ing-the delicate workmanship of the inlaid gold. 

‘*You say it was made in Damascus?’’ he 
asked. 

‘‘Oh, yes; the mere fact of its being in my 
shop is guarantee of that. ’’ 

‘*What is the price ?’’ 

‘*Five pounds—and cheap at that.’’ 

‘*Well, Simon, that is a pretty good price. 
By the way, please give me the English of 
this word stamped in below the hilt. ’’ 








By J. BBriggs 











Old Simon put on his 
glasses, held the knife clos:- 
to his eyes, and scanned 
the hilt with well-feigned 
indifference. At last his face broad - 
ened into a smile, and he returned 
the knife, saying: 

‘*Well, you have the best of me. 
Let us say five franes [one dollar} 
and don’t tell anybody. ’’ 

On the hilt, in small, deep-cut 
letters, was the word—Birming- 
ham. 

The spirit of gambling is strong 
among all the inhabitants of the Levant — 
especially among the Indian dealers, of whom 
a great many are found in Egypt and Turkey. 
They are ready at any time to determine by a 
turn of a card or a die whether you receive an 
article free of cost or pay double the price 
demanded. One venerable Indian merchant 
who came on board a ship in Alexandria was 
very much interested in a puzzle that he saw 
.one of the officers trying to work out. The old 
man tried to work it, but failed. 

He had brought some of his goods on board, 
among them a necklace and bracelet valued at 
a hundred and fifty dollars, which one of the 
officers of the ship ad- 
mired verymuch. The 
Indian continued to 
work at the puzzle 
amid the good-na- 
tured raillery of the 
bystanders, who told 
him that he could 
never do it. 

Finally, growing 
more and more ex- 
cited and interested, 
he exclaimed : 

‘“*All right! Sup- 
pose I no do this in 
two hour, I give you 
the silver! Suppose I 
do, you give me three 
hundred dollar!’’ 

The offer was accepted, and he then re- 
newed his efforts. At the end of two hours he 
was unsuccessful, and, turning to the officer, 
he handed him the jewelry, saying with per- 
fect indifference: 

‘*No can do. The things yours, sahib.’’ 

An American traveler was once commis- 
sioned by a friend to buy a rug of a certain 
eolor and design. After hunting all over the 
bazaars of Alexandria, he at last found just 
what he was looking for in the shop of an old 
Armenian, with whom he had had many deal- 
ings. The Armenian’s rugs and carpets were 
all of the best quality, but his prices were 
very high. 

After the usual cup of coffee that always 
precedes such a business transaction, the 
American told the old man that he had one 





| hundred and fifty francs with which to buy a 
| rug for a friend, and that the one before him 


Mm | was just what he wished. 


| A mournful smile spread over his face, as if 
in pity, and, shrugging his shoulders, the 

| Armenian said: 

| ‘*Ah! But this rug is worth four hundred 
and eighty franes. I am sorry for you. ’’ 

The American bade him good morning, re- 
marking as he went out that he was to leave 
in two days. The next day when the American 
drove down to the steamer landing, the old 
Armenian was standing in his doorway watch- 
ing for him. 

By a slight raising of the eyebrows and a 
nod of his head, he suggested that he was 
reconciled to the sacrifice. 

He greeted the American with the air of 
one who is about to part with something 
long cherished. 

‘*My friend, I have been thinking that, as 
you are about to leave Alexandria, and as you 
have been so appreciative of my store and my 
goods, I shall make a sacrifice and let you 
have the rug for one hundred and fifty francs, 
—just as a souvenir, however,—something tv 
remember me by, for it is a losing bargain for 
me, I assure you. I make nothing on it, and 
I am very much afraid I shall never see an- 
other like it.’’ 

In exchange for the money, the old man 
handed over the rug with many sighs and re- 
grets. But the purchaser had no qualms 0! 
conscience in accepting the ‘‘gift,’’ for he 
knew that the sighs would not continue afte! 
he had left the store. 





discarded. 


Then came the motorcycle, high-powered and heavily built, but 


it could not and did not replace the bicycle. 


Meanwhile, Wall of England designed a motorized third wheel, an 
indirect power plant attachment, which has since proved to be the only 
practical means of power application to the standard bicycle. 


OW cost, low upkeep and broad utility made the bicycle universally 
popular. But nevertheless, lack of inclination to pedal ultimate- 
ly relegated it to the cellars and attics of countless homes. - 

Attempts to motorize the bicycle soon became general, but frailty 

of wheel and frame construction could not withstand the destructive 

effects of vibration and road shock and the bicycle was temporarily 
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The Wall principle, considerably improved, was then incorporated in the American made Smith Motor Wheel, 
but the demand for war time materials soon interrupted its further development, and constructive effort toward 
its refinement was discontinued until it was acquired by the Briggs & Stratton Company. 


The Briggs & Stratton Motor 
Wheel is a remarkably en- 
during piece of mechanism. 
It represents skilled machine 
work and precision in assem- 
bly—standards that have al- 
ways prevailed in the Briggs 
& Stratton Works. 


It can be easily and quickly 
attached to any bicycle. It re- 
stores all the pleasures and 
conveniences of bicycling — 


without effort, vibration or 
dirt. It costs very little to 
operate. It is, in fact, pro- 
nounced by those who know 
to be a “real” job of engi- 
neering. See it. Ask your 
Bicycle, Hardware, Sporting 
Goods or Implement Dealer 
for a demonstration. Write for 
interesting booklet, “Motor 
Wheel and Flyer.” It is mailed 
gratis. Address, Desk C. 


BRIGGS &STRATION MOTOR WHEEL 


BRIGGS & STRATTON COMPANY- MOTOR WHEEL DIVISION 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS — MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
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That’s a cough with a 
croupy rattle, so hurry for 
the Musterole and rub it in 
right over the chest and 
neck. How it will tingle 
at first and then grow ever 
so cool. And how it will 
reach in and penetrate right 
to the = It will dis- 
sipate all the stuffy con- 
—— which causes that 

acking cough. 


Why _ shouldn’t grand- 
mother swear by Musterole 
for colds and coughs? It is 
better than a mustard plaster 
—good as that was in the 
old days. And the explana- 


tion is this: 


Musterole is made of oil of 
mustard and other home simples. 
It penetrates under the skin, down 
to the part. Here it generates its 
own heat, and this heat disperses 
the congestion. Yet Musterole 
will not blister. Musterole, on 
the contrary, feels delightfully 
cool a few seconds after you 
apply it. 

Try Musterole for Bobby and 
Helen and Dorothy’s croup—and 
for your own cough, too. Try it 
for rheumatism—it’s a regular 
router out of all congestions. 
Always keep a jar handy. 

Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 


30c and 60c¢ jars—$2.50 hospital size. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


NOT SLi ST ES 
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For Low Insteps 
| The “Combination” 


Many people believe that they must | 
have their shoes made to order be- | 
cause the standard sizes do not fit | 
over their low instep—either the shoe | 
is too small or it wrinkles at the 
waist and under the arch. 


With the Coward “Com- 









bination” Shoe it is pos- 
sible to get a perfect fitting 
instep because the upper 
of the ‘ * Combination ™ 

is made two sizes 
smaller than the 
rest of the shoe. 


For description 
and price | 
dress 


Dept. J. 


James S. Coward 


262-274 Greenwich Street, N. Y. 
(Near Warren Street) 


Sold Nowhere Else 
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— ont wait for time 
to heal your skin-let 


Resinol do itnow 





CAT SENSE 


VERYONE knows that a cat hates water, 
E but according to a Companion contributor it 

hates fleas even more bitterly. About 1905, 
he writes, I made weekly trips to Bergen Point, 
New Jersey, to visit a copper plant on the banks 
of the Arthur Kill. The easiest. way to get there 
was to go by boat and car to a place on Staten 
Island, opposite the works, where there was a little 
wharf from which I could halloo across for a skiff 
to come and get me. I was waiting there one after- 
noon when I saw a scrawny, half-dead kitten tot- 
tering along at the very edge of the stringpiece, as 
“A debating whether to end its misery by jumping 


a poor thing was evidently almost eaten up 
by fleas, and it seemed a shame to leave it in that 
plight. So I slipped off my coat, rolled up my shirt 
sieeve, picked up Miss Pussy by the scruff of her 
bony neck, and proceeded to dip her, tail first, 
inch by inch, down into the water at the side of 
the landing stage. 

All idea of suicide, if she had had any, vanished 
in a flash. She struck out valiantly with her claws, 
but my arm was safely out of reach, and soon she 
gave up. Deeper and deeper I plunged her in, 
until at last only her nose stuck out; and the tor- 
menting fleas, which hate water, came climbing 
up in droves ‘through the wet fut to the only dry 
place left, from-which I knocked! them off with a 
little piece of stick. 

When they were all gone, I put Miss Kitty down 
on dry land again, thoroughly drenched, but a 
well-purged puss, who, without a single glance of 
gratitude in my direction, hurried off as fast as her 
lean legs would carry her. 

Perhaps two months after that I was on the 
same little wharf one day when a prosperous, 
gray, half-grown cat, rubbing herself against me 
confidingly, purred and miaowed and looked up 
wistfully. She seemed to want something very 
much indeed, but what it was I could not make 
out. 

At last she ran over to the stringpiece, still 
pleading, and I began to see a light. ‘‘But, no!” I 
said. ‘‘ It’s perfectly absurd! This active, well- 
groomed, handsome creature can never be that 
poor, forlorn kitten.’’ Yet she purred and reared 
up, running to and fro between me and the stringer, 
and eyed me imploringly, as if her very life de- 
pended on it. 

I was not yet convinced that it was the same 
kitten, but when I took her by the neck and dipped 
her slowly down into the sea again, knocking off 
the fleas as they mounted up on her nose, she kept 
as still as the proverbial mouse; and this time she 
did not run away afterwards. 
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WHEN ROOSEVELT DISAPPOINTED 
WILHELM 


N his recent book, Ten Years Near the German 
I Frontier, Dr. Maurice F. Egan, whose post as 
minister to Denmark gave him an exceptional 
opportunity to gather information, telis a story of 
the late Col. Roosevelt that shows the surprising 
extent of German effort in this country before we 
entered the war. 
Before November 7, 1916, the day of the Presi- 
dential election, Dr. Egan says, all the diplomatists 


as fluid. It might run one way or the other. There 
was a widely diffused opinion in Denmark that 
as President Wilson had been elected on a peace 
platform for his first term Germany might go as 
far as it liked without drawing the United States 
into the conflict. In high circles of Berlin the elec- 


was supposed to represent capital, and capital 
would think twice before burning up values. 

The Kaiser had given Col. Roosevelt up. “His 
attitude is a great disappointment to the Emperor,” 
Count Brockdorff-Rantzau said, and I learned 
from Berlin that a representative of the Kaiser 
had approached Col. Roosevelt and had reminded 
him of the honors the Kaiser had showered upon 
him during his European tour. 

“I was also well received by the King of the 
Belgians,” Col. Roosevelt answered. 

“It is a great disappointment,” Count Brockdorff- 
Rantzau repeated, more in sorrow than in anger. 
“The Emperor did not think that the ex-President 
would turn against him.” 


es 


IN EASY CIRCUMSTANCES 


O be satisfied with what one has is a virtue 

of a sort. If, however, this contentment leads 

to such a situation as that of Uncle Dan in 

the following story, it is not altogether commend- 

able. Uncle Dan was sitting on the edge of the 

banquette, his feet in a dry and blistered gutter. 

“Wish you’d step over and help to move this fur- 

niture!”’ called a busy man to the negro. ‘‘Give you 

a quarter for doing it.’”” The New Orleans Times- 
Democrat tells the tale: 





and all the foreign offices regarded our situation | 


tion of Mr. Hughes was considered as certain. He | 





Uncle Dan raised eyes that were gently glazed 


| 


| by the habit of doing nothing and not thinking | 
| about it; he shifted, with a scarcely perceptible | 


| motion, his weight from one side of his anatomy | 
| to the other, and leisurely—a millionaire could not | 
| have used as smooth a manner—ran one hand into | 


| his ragged trousers pocket and as slowly materi- 


plative contentment, sighed amiably, shifted his 
weight by the same imperceptible act, removed 
his stub of a pipe from his mouth and spoke; his 
tone of voice, like his tone of being, was attuned 
to leisure, such leisure only imparted by serene 
culture and classic laziness. 

“Ah don’ reckon Ah kin do hit, Mist’ Mattye, 
no, sir, Ah don’ reckon Ah kin. Ah’se got fifteen 
cents, yas, sir. Ah’se got fifteen cents!” 


oe 


HIDE AND GO SEEK 


N aviator tells this true story of his training 

in a Southern camp during the war: He and 

a comrade were sent on a rather long trip 

in a dirigible as a part of their training, and while 

they were in the air they became confused and 

lost their way. Accordingly, they descended until 

they could see a laborer at work just below them. 

Shutting off the engine, they waited until they 

were within hailing distance and called out, “I 

Say, where are we?” 

“You can’t fool me. You’re up in that there 

balloon,’’ was the unexpected reply. 





alized two matches, a bit of tobacco and three | 
coins. He regarded the handful with deep contem- | 
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There's wiandie: Building Quality 


n the 


food 


Grape -Nuts 


“é make 





a ae very 


wheat and malted bar- 
) ley are combined to 


best parts of 


this food both 


delicious and healthful. 


A Naturally Sweet Food 


Made by Postum Cereal Co, Battle Creek ,Mich. 














THE NEw COMPANION is known 
as the ‘‘Quality’’ machine. This 
standard has been steadily main- 
tained by us for over a third of a 


be obtained at any price. 


whether you will keep it. 


expense and refund your money. 
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The New Portable Electric 
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“QUALITY FIRS eae 


You May Prove it to Your Satisfaction 
by a 3-Months’ Trial Before Deciding 


century, and it has placed the New Companion 
among the leading sewing machines of the 
world, In construction, durability, equipment 
and operation no better sewing machine can 


THREE MONTHS’ TRIAL. Our plan makes 
it possible for you to test this high-grade machine 
in your home for three months before deciding 
If not satisfactory at 
the end of that period, we will take it back at our 


Low “Factory-to-Home”’ 
Prices 


We offer a choice of seven different styles, including foot treadle, 
electric and rotary models, guarantee for twenty-five years, pay all 
freight charges to your nearest freight station, and sell at a very 
low price. Shipments made from convenient points in Eastern, 
Central and Western Sections. 


A Post-Card A pplication will bring our free descriptive Booklet, 
Trial Offer and Attractive Terms by return mail. Write to-day. 


PERRY-MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








Free Delivery 
Attractive Terms 
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“SAFEST TO USE” 
etd York Yee od peretae § = 
** Last season I purchasec 
a 17 ft. ~~. model Pelt ost , 
canoe, used it continu- g 
ously throughout the 2 
summer with two other f 
fellows, went camping 
with it every Saturday 
and Sunday and spent 
our two weeks vacation 
paddling up the Hudson. 
It is lighter and swifter 
than any other make 
and has won many 
friends. ’’ 





Write for the Free peer aoe 
Kennebec Boat & Canoe Co. 
. R. Square, Waterville Maine 


FACTORY -TO-RIDER 


ey $A VES Oo save vaste to ONEY ona 
bicycle. ro ogy E CYCLES now 





DELIVER FREE to you on il and 
a 80 days trial, actual riding 
i \e EASY PAYMENTS roy bene ata 
smal! advance over our Special Fac- 
tory-to-Rider cash pri: 
TIRES, lam ogg parts and 
supplies at if usual usual prices, 
Do not abicycle, tires, or sun- 
dries yd aad get our big free 


prices and 
Ranger Sherel tormna. Acestaltvings 2 every 
Electric thing. 
Lighted MEA CYCLE COMPANY 
Motorbike Dept. F-50, Chicago 








Cuticura Talcum 


Fascinatingly Fragrant ———— 


Always Healthful 


Semple i of - Laboratories Dept. 7, Malden, 
verywhere 25: 




















Made lovers opEEOO 
cae oS 


Here is the most remarkable sy 

we have ever offered. Engel 

suits others sell at $35.00 to $40. 

Guaranteed all wool. Made to in- 

dividual measure. Pestoct a 

gua ranteed. DELIVERY 
HARGES PREP AID, 


52 Cloth Samples 
Send today for our big Spring and Sum- 
=e iy). Book with 64 cl cloth pt of very 

res latest up-to-date styles 

ae ves T oomplete instructions for taking measures—so 

le a child can follow them. You can save at least 

25%. We guarantee absolute satisfaction or there is no 
charge. Don’t pay fancy prices. Write us today. 

THE BELL TAILORS (Largest in the 


Adams at Green St. Dept. 833 


Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. 


World) 
Chicago, Il. 











MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 


a broken limb. No salves, No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 470K State St. Marshall, Mich. 














electrical, rope, ai! 
plane, piano, pipe 


organ, flat, hoops, 

bale- ties, tacks 
nails, bar bed-wire 

concrete re-inforce 

ment, rings, net 

ting, wire fences, steel posts, troliey.rced wires and rai! 
bonds, wire wheels, auto-towing cables, horse-shoes. 


aacaneend Books Describing Uses, FREE 


American Steel & Wire Co, *-****tutrcaas °** 








LITTLE BAY CAMP FOR GIRLS 


st unique, up-t h Bungalow, Modern 
Conveniences, Sleeping "cen Water Sports, Horseback 
Riding, Arts and Crafts, Health and Safety First. Camp 
Farm Products. Send to MRS. P. C. HEADLEY, dr., 
Fairhaven, Mass., for illustrated catalogue. 


ASPIRIN Tablets 32 $3 


Acey Perfect Brand, 26th year. 12 Aspirins and 12 Laxa- 
tives, 1dcents. Request Lists of 72 Remedies. SAVE 50%. 
A. C. SMITH, Chemist, Box 1374, Detroit, Mich. 


o-.  .. nen STOVINK ae set * 


Mfrs., Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester: aes. 











“BETTER THAN THE MOVIES,” 


some kids say. Let EL FASINATOR entertain you 
For kids from 8 to 80 years. FUN BY THE HOUR 
Six kinds, all different, 10¢ for 1, 15¢ for 2, 20¢ for 4, 0 
6 for 25c. Send coin, thrift stamps or money orders t 
MAZECRAFT, 820 Oakwood Blvd., Chicago, Il! 


“STRAWBERRY PLANTS THAT GROW’ 
Best Fall- arewnreg t aed ? cae sorts. We are introducin 
a new strawberry * TON’’—superior to any grow! 
Raspberry and other ~ Baty Plants in Assortment. Cat 
alog Free. C.E. WHITTEN & SON, Box 25, snten. Mich 


FR EE Send at once for prospectus. Get posted : 
NOW. I buy butterflies, insects for col- 








lections. Simple outdoor work with my pictures, ain 
list, instructions. Sinclair, Dept. 71, Ocean Park, C: 
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CHAWAN MUSHI, OR BAKED CUSTARD 


1 egg 1small bunch of 
1 tablespoonful of spinach leaves 
chicken soup or button mushrooms 
weak consommé small, boiled shrimps 
a few pieces of canned fish 
Beat the egg and stir it into the soup. Place the 
fish, spinach leaves, mushrooms and shrimps in a 
small bowl, and pour the prepared soup over them. 
Cover the bow! tight, place it in a pan of boilin 
water, and steam the dish to the consistency o 
boiled custard ; serve it at once. This receipt is for 
a portion for one person. Chawan mushi is a fav- 
orite Japanese dish. 


GRUEL 


1 tablespoonful of 
cornstarch 
1 teaspoonful of salt 


1 pint of milk 
1 quart of water 
1 tablespoonful of 


rye meal 3 teaspoonfuls of sugar 
1 tablespoonful of warm water 
rice flour ¥% teaspoonful of soda 


Mix together the milk, water, rye meal, rice 
flour and cornstarch. Add the salt and the sugar; 
then add the soda dissolved in warm water. Boil 
the mixture for a few minutes, try it by tasting it, 
and serve it hot. 


TEA CAKES 

4% cupful of butter 1 egg 

% cupful of pow- % cupful of bread 
dered su flour 

4 cupful of strained 1 cupful of dates 
honey 


Beat the egg, chop the dates and mix the ingre- 
dients in the order given. Pour the dough into 
small fancy cake tins, oT, it very thin; 
bake it in a slow oven. If you wish, use a long, 
shallow pan instead of the small tins; then, when 
the cake is baked, cut it into squares. The dates 
must be floured and mixed with the other ingredi- 
ents as are raisins in fruit cake. Another egg will 
make the cakes richer. 


ZARDA 


2 teaspoonfuls of des- 
iccated cocoanut 


2 cupfuls of rice 
2 quarts of water 
% cupful of sugar 14 cupful of raisins 
¥ cupful of butter 3 cloves 


Although this is an Oriental dish, it has been 
made adaptable to American cooking. Make a 
syrup of the water and the sugar; then, after 
washing the rice thoroughly in several changes of 
water, add it to the syrup and cook it until the 
grains are about half cooked. Melt the butter and 
add it to the other ingredients; then add the co- 
eoanut, the raisins and the cloves. Cook the dish 
until the rice is soft and the water has evaporated. 


. 
PEANUT OMELET 


1 slice of bread 14 cupful of chopped 
¥, cupful of milk peanuts 
2 eggs salt pepper 
Soak the bread in milk until it is soft. Beat sep- 
— the white and 
yur them, together with the peanuts, the salt and 
e pepper, over the bread. Pour the mixture into 
a buttered pan and cook it as you would cook a 
plain omelet. 
POTATO POTPIE 


enough potatoes to serve in a large tureen 


2 or 3 onions butter or butter 
salt pepper substitute 
milk flour 


crackers, stale bread or toast 


Pare and slice the potatoes, Slice the onions, 
and boil both vegetad es together until they are 
done. Add enough milk to cover the vegetables; 
for every pint of milk used, add one tablespoonfu 
of flour mixed with one tablespoonful of butter or 
butter substitute. Season the mixture with the 
salt and pepper and pour it over crackers, or over 
stale bread or toast cut into cubes. Serve the dish 
immediately. If the potpie cannot be served to 
everyone at once, break only enough bread for 
the amount that will be eaten immediately, and 
do not add bread to the rest of the dish until you 
are ready to serve it. Any chopped meat added to 
the potpie will make it sufficiently nourishing for 
the chief dish of a meal. 


TURKISH COFFEE 


coffee beans sugar 
water 


In Turkey, coffee beans are ground in a small 
mortar to a powder as fine as flour; one teaspoon- 
ful of powdered coffee is allowed to each small 
cupful of water. Boil the water in a kettle, remove 
the kettle from the fire and add the powdered 
coifee. Return it to the fire two or three times, 
but keep it there only a few seconds at a time. 
Set it aside for half a minute; then serve the coffee 
at once. If you like sugar in it, drop it into the 
boiling water with the coffee, or put it into the 
cup and pour the coffee over it. Never drop it into 
the water before you add the coffee. 


RAMANKEN 


1 potato 2 stalks of celery 

1 carrot 2 tablespoonfuls of rice 
1 onion 4 slices of bacon 

1 tomato 1 teaspoonful of salt 


1 saltspoonful of red pepper 
‘ry the bacon in a Kettle, wash and dice all the 
setables except the rice, and add them to the 
con. Then wash the rice, add it to the other in- 


VE 
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vil the dish for half an hour; then let it simmer 
two or three hours, and replenish the water 
a) it evaporates. Season the dish with the salt 
all pepper and serve it in soup bowls. Ramanken 
8 of German origin; when followed by a salad or 
iearty dessert, it makes an excellent main dish 
for luncheon or supper. 


fi 
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APPLE DOUGHNUTS 


6 cooking apples salt sugar 
white of 3 large eggs flour water 


‘are and core the apples and slice them into 
“n rounds. Beat the white of the eggs together, 
eeten them with sugar, and add a pinch of salt, 
ittle flour, and enough water to bring the mix- 
re to the consistency of thick cream. Dip the 
S“ces of apple into it and fry them in boiling fat 
‘util they are crisp, puffy and brown; then drain 
:eM On paper and Toll them in powdered sugar. 


ftp LO 


the yolk of the eggs and:| 





-dients, and cover the whole with boiling water. | 





Serve the doughnuts hot. Fora small family, three 


— and the white of two eggs will make a suffi- | 
elei 


it quantity. 
MILK SHAKE 


rich milk or milk sugar 
and cream mixed white of 1 egg 
vanilla nutmeg 


Flavor the milk with the vanilla and add the 
white of the egg and enough sugar to suit the 
taste. Pour the mixture into a screw-top jar or 


into a bottle and shake it until it foams, but not | 
until it becomes buttery. Pour the beverage into | 


glasses; then te grated nutmeg on the top 
of each glassful. To grate the nutmeg smoothly, 
grate it from the blossom end. Nutmeg that is 
grates from the stem invariably crumbles or 
reaks. 
SARDINE BALLS IN CUCUMBERS 


1 box of sardines cold water 
1 teaspoonful of to- lettuce 
mato sauce French or mayon- 
1 large cucumber naise dressing 
Remove the skins and the tails from the sar- 
dines, mash the meat to a paste, add the tomato 
sauce and form the paste into balls. Peel the cu- 
cumber, cut it into slices one half inch thick and re- 
move the seeds; then soak the slices in cold water 
without salt for one or two hours. Place the slices 
in a nest of lettuce leaves, serve a sardine ball on 
each slice, and garnish the dish with the dressing. 


SPICED BLACKBERRY SAUCE 


1 pint of canned blackberries 
14 teaspoonful of ground cinnamon or 
14 teaspoonful of cinnamon extract 
Stew the berries. When they are well cooked 

strain them through a coarse sieve, but do not 
mash them. Add cinnamon, or the cinnamon 
extract, to the strained liquid, and mix it in well. 
The sauce is delicious served cold with plain 
vanilla ice cream. 
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THE CHINESE OUTJUGGLED 


HOSE who had charge of the Chinese coolies 

in France during the war found them very 

human. Away from their home, many of them 
suffered greatly from loneliness and homesick- 
ness. Some were even known to commit suicide, 
and no other cause but loneliness or homesickness 
could have been alleged. 

To combat this loneliness and keep up their 
morale taxed the ingenuity of the men in charge. 
One enterprising young Canadian missionary, who 
had been placed in charge of a company of Chi- 
nese, arranged an exhibition of sports in which 
Chinese coolies and Canadian soldiers entertained 
each other. Both parties participated heartily and 
both sides had their bands with them. The Chinese 
found it hard to discover any music in the per- 
formances of the Canadian band, while the Cana- 
dians bluntly declared that there was no music in 
the products of the Chinese band. But the Canadian 
soldiers were greatly interested in the juggling 
tricks of the Chinese, applauded them heartily and 
called for encores and “repeats.’”? On the other 
hand, while the Chinese did not see any music 
in the performances of the Canadian band, the 
trombone player greatly interested them. 

Round him the coolies clustered. They watched 
him eagerly, tittered, chattered and made many 
motions like mimicking him. They called for him 
to play again and again and seemed more and 
more amused. The company round the trombone 
player became a crowd, and the newcomers wanted 
to see what the others were so interested in. They 
saw, and they also joined the company of titterers, 
chatterers and mimics. At last the trombone player 
lost patience, became angry and said that he 
would not play again for them. His anger was so 
great that it looked as though he would precipitate 
a fight. Word was sent to the young missionary, 
who hastened to the spot of danger. 

“What’s the matter here?’ he asked. 

“Your Chinks are making fun of. me,” said the 
trombone player, angrily. “‘They want me to play 
and play for them; and the more I play the more 
they laugh at me and mimic me. I’ll knock the 
head off the first one that comes near me.” 

The Chinese had drawn away from the angry 
man, and the missionary went over to see what 
their version of the affair was. And when he heard 
it took him some time to recover from the fit of 
laughing that seized him. As quickly as he could 
recover himself, he hastened to the offended 
bandsman and explained the viewpoint of the 
Chinese to him. 

“Those Chinese are not making fun of you,” 
said the missionary. “It is your instrument and 
the way you play it that they are interested in. 
Those fellows think that you have them all beat. 
You are interested in their juggling tricks, but 
they think that you are the greatest juggler of them 
all. Every time you shove your trombone in, they 
think you swallow your instrument; and when you 
thrust it out, that you pull it up again.” 
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PLAY ACTING IN COURT OR 
SENATE 


REAT orators have not serupled to use the 
(; arts of the actor to produce their effects. 

Lord Brougham, protesting the rejection of 
the reform bill by the House of Lords, cried out, 
“T implore you upon my knees!” at the same time 
kneeling before them on the woolsack upon which 
the Lord Chancellor sits when presiding in the 
House of Lords. 

Sheridan, having finished his famous speech in 
the trial of Warren Hastings, sank back, appar- 
ently fainting, into the arms of his friends. 

Edmund Burke, at the end of a speech upon the 


atrocities that might be expected from the French |. 


in case of an invasion, drew forth an enormous 
two-edged dagger, and exclaiming, ‘‘This is the 
weapon which will be pointed at your throats and 
mine!” dashed it on the floor with a tragic gesture. 

Shortly afterwards, another orator, speaking 
against Burke—who was suspected of having 
amassed his wealth dishonestly—exclaimed, “And 
this is the weapon which is used with fatal effect 


against you and me!” dragging out with’ Burke’s | 


gesture a five-pound note. As everyone looked to 


see him dash it on the floor, he quietly folded it | 


and put it in his pocket. 

One of the most noted criminal lawyers of our 
own country, while pleading the cause of his client, 
was invariably so overcome by his innocence and 
wrongs that his voice would fall, bis utterance 
would become choked, and he would sob so that 
he would be obliged to sit to recover himself. 

“T should think,” said the judge to him one day, 
“that the jury would understand your little drama 
by this time.” 

“Ah, Your Honor forgets,” said the lawyer, his 
eyes twinkling, “that there is always a new jury 
before whom I play.” 














This Shoe Builds 
Perfect Feet 
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Wrong Shoes Cripple 
Feet 


—Feet are formed by the shoes they wear. 

—Everyone knows that while nearly all chil- 
dren begin life with strong perfect feet nearly 
all adults suffer from foot afflictions. 

—Why? 

—Because careless parents permit wrong shoes =§ 
in childhood. 

—The child's entire development sometimes 
suffers as a result. 

—Fallen arches, deformed bones and crowded 
toes which wrong shoes produce make weak, 
painful feet. Insufficient exercise and stoop- 
ing carriage naturally follow. Sometimes 
vital constitutional weakness develops. Hos- 
pitals record many such cases. 


Guard Your Child 


with Selz Liberty Bell Shoes. They help na- 
ture develop perfect feet. 

—They are orthopedically and scientifically 
correct. 

—They develop growing feet year by year, 
strengthening instep, arch and ankle — 
training and protecting bones, muscles and 
tissues. 

—The workers who make these shoes are 
trained to the study of Children’s Shoes and 
make nothing else. 

—Selz Liberty Bell Shoes represent half a cen- 
tury’s best scientific knowledge. 


Gratifying Economy 

—The genuine, gratifying economy that is 
found in longer, better service comes in Selz 
Liberty Bell Shoes. 

—The reason is that they are all leather, a fact 
of big importance to you. Also they are 
made with Selz care. 

—Ask for Selz Liberty Bell Shoes by name. 
Your children will thank you now and later. 

—If your dealer can't supply you, write us for 
names of dealers who will. 







Crowded Toes 


Deformed Bones 





Flat Foot 


Selz Liberty Bell Shoes— 
Perfect Feet 
























CHICAGO and 
PITTSBURGH 





For Lively Boys 
and Active Girls 


In Goodyear Welts 
McKays and 
Stitchdowns 





Child’s Liberty Bell gun metal lace, stitchdown, 

imitation tip. 

Selz Liewy Bell Shoes for girls range from 
a 


Boys’ Selz Liberty Bell dark Russia blucher, 
Goodyear welt, C, D or E widths, sizes | to 544. 
Boys’ Liberty Bell Shoes range in price from $5 
to $8 according to size and style. 


$3.50 to $ 


cording to size and style. 
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Our To Be Given in addition to Premiums and other Rewards for 
Bi Hh, a new subscriptions secured between April 1 and May 31, 1920. AF 
iv ay Th Off To mark the ninety-third anniversary of The Youth’s A, (j} 
Off € €Y Companion, the following very liberal Offers are made ‘ GA 
er to Companion subscribers who assist us by securing new subscriptions. \ } x Y 
© /\ VY, 
to WE WILL PAY YOU 


for ten new yearly subscriptions sent 

Workers $5.00 Extra us between April 1 and May 31, 1920 

« for five new yearly subscriptions sent 

: $2 .00 Extr a us between April 1 and May 31, 1920 

for three new yearly subscriptions sent 

$ 1 .00 Extr a us between April 1 and May 31, 1920 
NOTE. 1. To count for these Extra Birthday Prizes, subscriptions must be mailed at your post 
office on or after April 1 but not later than May 31, 1920. 2. This Offer is open to Companion 


subscribers only, and subscriptions must be obtained in accordance with Conditions on page 571 
of Premium List. 3. Only one Birthday Prize to a worker. 
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To help you win these Birthday Prizes quickly SJ; = 
and easily, you may make prospective sub- S<ZS ——. 


scribers the following very attractive Offer. 
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The Y. C. Collection of Six Choice Rose |¥ “ = 
Our Plants Sent Free to New Subscribers \ Mi 
Birthday The Offer You may promise each new subscriber who orders a year’s \ 


subscription for The Youth’s Companion, between April 1 
Offer and May 31, 1920, that we will include, free of charge with the paper, the Com- 
panion Collection of Six Choice Rose Plants, provided you request them when 
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ordering. These are strong one-year plants of the Hardy Everblooming variety, 
to New and will blossom the first season. Full instructions for planting and care will 
° be included, and we guarantee safe delivery. 
Subscribers BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE ROSES 


Helen Good. A giant flowering pink Rose of splendid Mme. Jenny Guillemot. A salmon-yellow Rose 
form, large and full. A leading garden Rose for cutting. that has many admirers. Flowers have delicate fragrance 


White Maman Cochet. Creamy white and highly and are borne freely. 
perfumed, with large, full flowers blossoming in rapid Blumenschidt. An ideal garden Rose, Indian-yellow, 
succession. and of gigantic size. Will instantly appeal to all Rose lovers. 


Crimson Bedder. A beautiful fragrant red Rose Betty. No garden is complete without this beautiful 
that flowers constantly. One of the few dark red Roses __coral-pink Rose. Flowers come freely, and are fragrant 


that does not rapidly fade. and very graceful. 
Resmi — 


Birthday Prizes are Extra It should be noted especially that the Birthday Prizes 


in Money offered above are to be given besides the 
Premium which you receive for each new subscription, and also in addition to the Winner’s Gift you receive 
on every five. For example: a Companion subscriber sending us ten new subscriptions between April 1 and 
May 31, 1920, will receive a grand total of 10 Premiums and 2 Winner’s Gifts of his own selection,* and the 
Birthday Prize of $5.00 extra—surely a most liberal compensation for his services. Why not start out to-day? 
We will help you by sending sample copies of The Companion if you desire. 


* If you have mislaid your copy of the Premium List, we will gladly send another free of charge upon request. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
its subseription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
ineluding postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
ties. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by m e. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. In asking for change of address 


Your name cannot be found on eur books unless 
this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
= PERRY MASON COMPANY 


The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








ALOPECIA AREATA 


LOPECIA means baldness, and areata 
means patchy; so areata isa 
disease marked by patehes of baldness. 
These bald areas vary in number and 
also in size from @ nickel to a halt 
dollar or larger; they begin quite small, 

but spread out gradually and coalesce to form 
great bald spots. They are found chiefly on the 
scalp, but may occur also in the beard, and the 
eyebrows and eyelashes sometimes fall out. Some- 
times the appearance of the bald spotsis preceded 
by neuralgia, but ordinarily there are ne symptoms 
noted until the hair begins to fall. Men are more 
often attacked than women, dark-haired people 
more often than blonds, and the young more often 
than the middle-aged. The back amd sides of the 
head are the favorite seats for the disease, but no 
part of the head or faee is exempt. 

The victim first becomes aware of his trouble by 
noticing that the hair comes out while brushing a 
certain part of the head, and a little further inves- 
tigation reveals the fact that the hair im that spot 
can be pulled owt without any feree and without 
the least pain. The disease is sometimes mistaken 
for ringworm, whieh it resembles superficially, 
but in the latter the stubby hairs can be 
while in alopeeia areata the skin is as free 
hair as the palm of the hand. It is usualfy 
in appearance and feel except that it be 
whiter than the surrounding healthy parts, looking 
as though the bloed had been pressed out of it. 

The hair follieles are not destroyed, and usually 
a new growth of hair makes its appearance in a 
few weeks or months, though exceptionally several 
years may elapse, and sometimes the baldness is 
permanent, The new hair, which comes out first 
at the edges of the patches, is finer and lighter in 
color than that on the rest of the scalp, and it is only 
after several successive crops that the spot re- 
gains its normal appearance. The cause of alope- 
cia areata is unknown, but a credible theory is 
that it is due to some trouble with the nerve sup- 
ply of the part, and this theery is strengthened by 
the fact that the batdhess im some cases follows a 
longer or shorter period of lecal neuralgia. Many 
dermatologists, however, are of the opinion that 
it is a germ disease analogous to ringworm. 

The treatment varies greatly and is usually sue- 
cessful, whatever its nature, probably because the 
trouble would get well anyway. Nevertheless, 
treatment will probably hastem the cure. The ap- 
plications made are usually of a mildly stimulat- 
ing character. The use of vielet-light rays has 
seemed efficacious. Among the simple applications 
that anyone can use we may mention spirits of 
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turpentine dabbed on the bald spot with a pledget | 


of absorbent cotton once or twiee a day. 
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NOT QUITE INDISPENSABLE 


« HEAR that Herbert Fickett has thrown 
up his job with the Boynton Company,” 
said Isaac Mason. 

“I suppose the business will go om 
same as usual,” Hiram Stubbs returned 
dryly. 

“Well, if it does, I guess it will be kind of a sur- 
prise to Herbert,” said Isaac. “As I figure it out, 
he got it into his head that they couldn’t get along 
without him, He’ll learn in time that he isn’t quite 
indispensable.” 

“For that matter, who is?” put in Jacob Marrow. 
“I calculate there is nobody on a job that some- 
body else couldn’t do as well, or better.” 

Hiram Stubbs laughed. “Makes me think of 
Sam Green over at Berry’s Falls,’ he said. “Sam 
wasn’t what you’d call an all-round capable sort 
of a man; but there was one thing that he thought 
he could do better than anybody else, and that 
Was to beat the bass drum. He was a big fellow 
and looked well in uniform; and when there was 
a procession and Sam would come strutting along, 
pounding on that drum, the rest of the band didn’t 
Seein to be of much consequence. 

“Well, one day Sam got mad at something, and 
he told the leader that he would have to find some 
one else to play the drum. From remarks that he 
mace outside, it appeared that he thought the band 
would be broken up. But it wasn’t. There was a 
young chap named Perkins, not overbright, who 
had been in the habit of following the band and 
watching Sam play. For all he was only a half-wit, 
he iad an ear for music, or at any rate for time, 
and the leader let him try his hand at the drum. 

“\Vell, the first time the band appeared on the 
Street after that, there was Perkins, swaggering 
along and making that old drum talk better than 
Sani ever had. Sam was on the sidewalk watching, 
and they said he turned all kind of yellow when 
he saw who was taking his place.” 

_“t guess Sam isn’t the only one who has had a 
jolt to his pride under similar circumstances,” 
Sait Isaac. “Speaking of Herbert, if I had been 
£0iny to give him advice when he started in with 
the Boynton Company, I should have said: ‘Now, 
Herbert, don’t you go to putting too high a valua- 
tion on yourself. You’ll be only one little cog in 
the wheel. The Boynton Company were on the 
Spot before you joined them, and probably will be 
there after you’re gone. Above all, if you ever do 
get to the point where you imagine that they need 
yo more than you need them, don’t let them know 
that you think so; if you do, they may try to find 
out Just how well they can get along without you.’ ”’ 














“Well, I dunno,” said old Mr. Pottle. “Generally 
speaking, I believe I should put it a little different 
to a young fellow just starting out. 

“*Try to make yourself indispensable,’ I should 
say. ‘Of course you won’t completely succeed— 
nobody can. But if you aim at that, you are more 
likely to make yourself at least valuable. 

“*And try to cultivate plenty of self-esteem,’ I 
should tell him. ‘You don’t need to show it off 
before folks; but think highly of your capacity 
and character, and then see that you come up to 
your own estimate.’ ”’ 

**Well, there,” said Horace Marks, who had 
been a silent but interested listener, ‘‘I shouldn’t 
wonder if that was about the line Herbert has 
been carrying out. I met the treasurer of the 
Boynton Company yesterday,—he’s a cousin of 
mine,—and he told me they thought a lot of Her- 
bert. To be sure, they did let him go. But it was 
only because they wouldn’t stand in the way of his 
interests. Herbert is leaving to take a position 
with a larger concern. It was largely on their 
recommendation that he got the place.” 

“So that was the way of it,” said Isaac Mason. 
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A BABOON SWITCHMAN 


ROM time to time numerous amazing stories 
F have been told of the sagacity of members 

of the monkey tribe; but the following 
account is so particularly extraordinary that it 
would cause doubt in the minds of the most cred- 
ulous were it not told on the authority of Mr. 
W. C. Scully and the Atlantic Monthly. The most 
remarkable instance of simian intelligence that 
has come under my personal observation, says 
Mr. Seully, was that of a baboon that actually did 
regular duty as a switehman at an important rail- 
way junction at Uitenhage, in the Cape Province, 
South Africa. 

The animal was owned by the man whe worked 
the switches, but who had lost both legs in a railway 
accident. On the platform, im his charge, were six 
levers, to each of which was given a name. He sat 
in a little wooden cabin with his understudy, and 
when a lever required shifting he would call out 
its name. At once the baboon would swing the 
lever over. After the baboon had been thoroughly 
instructed, it was never known to make a mistake. 

In the morning it ran its master down to the 
scene of -his work on a little hand ear, which it 
shifted from the rails and stowed away. Most of 
the journey to the switch was downgrade, and on 
reaching the slope the baboon would spring on the 
vehicle and evince the liveliest satisfaction as it 
skimmed along by gravitation. At night it replaced 
the car on the rails and, when its master had taken 
his seat, pushed him home again. 

Occasionally the animal was brought to a cer- 
tain hotel and induced to act as waiter. It would 
earry a large tray and serve the customers, but it 
insisted that its own portion should be placed on 
the tray. On entering the room where the guests 
were assembled it weuld set the tray down on the 
floor and consume its share, then walk with the 
tray from one guest to another. If anyone at- 
tempted to help himself from the tray before the 
baboon had finished its portion, it would become 
violently enraged and scatter the contents in 
every direction. The remarkable animal died after 
a lingering illness induced by a blow on the back 
of the head that was inflicted by a drunken man 
with an iron bar. e 


WATT’S “KIST OF WHISTLES” 


AMES WATT was interested in many re- 
searches and inventions besides the one that 
brought him fame and fortune, a contributor to 

Mumsey’s Magazine writes in commenting on the 
Watt centenary. He received patents for a steam 
hammer, a screw propeller, a copying press, a 


| machine for reproducing sculpture, and other new 


or improved mechanical contrivances; and, al- 
though the fact has been almost forgotten, he de- 


| signed and built the first organ ever used in a 


Scoteh Presbyterian church. It was originally a 
small chamber organ that he built for his own use 
when he was an instrument maker in Glasgow, 
but when he went to live in Birmingham, where he 
was a partner in Boulton’s ironworks, he left the 
organ at Glasgow, and it came into the pessession 
of the minister of St. Andrew’s Church. 

For some time Watt’s organ was used emily for 
cheir practice on week days and was covered up 


| and kept out of sight.on the Sabbath. One Sunday in 


August, 1207, however, it was played durimg the 
| service by an organist of the Episcopal faith. The 
| Episcopalians at that time were known im Scotland 
| as “the whistling kirk,” because they had adepted 
the led by good Presbyterians “a kist 
of whistles” —as a legitimate part of their church 
ie. Glasgow was shocked by the 
innovation at St. Andrew’s. The presbytery de- 
elared the use of the new instrument contrary to 
kirk law, and the organ was ignomimiousty cast 
out after a solitary service. It is said te be still im 
existence in the house of a Seottish squire near 
Biggar. 
Not until 1860 was the use of the orgam tolerated 
in St. Andrew’s, Glasgow. 
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MUSICAL MISTAKES 


WO ladies were visiting Westminster Abbey, 

says Sir Frederick Bridge, the famous ergan- 

ist at the Abbey, when one of them suddenly 

raised her hand. ‘Hush, listen!” she said. “There’s 

the organ! Isn’t it splendid? I always love to hear 
Sir Frederick play.” 

“Beautiful, dear,” replied the other. “For a mo- 
ment I thought it was Sir Walter Parratt, but of 
course he can’t play like that. One can usually 
distinguish them by their touch.” 

As a matter of fact, it was the vacuum cleaner 
buzzing away in preparation for the coronation. 

Sir Frederick tells another story of a musical 
party at which an automatic piano was in use. I 
could not make out the music at all, he says. It 
sounded very abstruse, and I felt that 1 was not 
educated up to it, although sometimes I seemed to 
recognize it. I whispered to one of the ladies and 
inquired what it was. 

“Bach’s fugue in D minor,” she said. 

Afterwards I found that the perforated paper 
had been put into the piano upside down, and the 
fugue was being played backward! 
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“WISE IN THEIR GENERATION” 

66 HE climate of Bombay,’ said an English 
schoolboy, “is so bad that its inhabitants 
live elsewhere.” 

“Ete.,” said another, “is a sign that shows that 





you want to appear to know more than you do.” 

















You can learn a lot from 
car owners about tires 


OMETIMES you find a car owner who 
also rides a bicycle. Notice how anxious 
he is to have the right kind of bicycle 

tires. 


This is because his experience with a car 
has taught him that tires must be picked out 
carefully. ‘“‘Any” tire won’t do. 


So, he is delighted when he learns that he 
can get bicycle tires with the same name and 
in the same design as the U.S. Royal Cords 


and the U.S. Chain Treads that are used on 
automobiles. 


As a car owner, he knows that he doesn’t 
have to worry about wear or money’s worth, 
once he sees the name “‘U. S.”’ on any tire— 
for it tells him that the great United States 
Rubber Company, oldest in the world, with 
its high reputation for high value tires, is back 
of his purchase. 


You can be sure of your tires, just the same 
way the car owner is, if you pick your tires 
as he does. All the resources, men and equip- 
ment of the world-wide organization that 
builds U. S. Automobile Tires and U.S. Truck 
Tires are behind U.S. Bicycle Tires. They are 
built as carefully as though bicycle tires were 
the only kind of tires this company makes. 


Find the dealer who sells good bicycles and U.S. Bicycle 
Tires—the two go together. 





INE different styles, beth clincher and single 
tube—choose the tread that suits you best: U.S. 
Cords, U. S. Chain Tread, Giant Stud, G& J Corru- 
gated, G&J Chain Tread, G&J Herringbone, Heavy 


Service, Overland Thornproof and Nonpareil. 











Send for the fascinating, well-illustrated book,‘‘Rubber—A W onder 
Story.”’ Address U.S. Rubber Co., Bicycle Tire Division, NewYork 


United States Tires 


United States @ Rubber Company 
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neighbor of mine in Maine, 

named Alfred Bachelder, who 
went to live in Brazil, sent me not 
long ago a letter describing his rubber 
plantation on the Rio Negro. He gave 
a glowing account of this South American 
country and inclosed a very hazy photo- 
vraph of a little adventure of his own. 
After reading his account of the way 
he took it I did not wonder that the 
photograph was hazy ; in fact, I thought that 
if I had been in his place, it would have 
been more hazy still. 

The forests along the Rio Negro abound, it 
appears, with what he calls estradas, or game 
paths. Tapirs, peccaries and wild cattle are 
numerous; also two species of jaguars and a 
great assortment of snakes. He says—and he 
was once a truthful boy, though that was a 
good while ago—that there is a water snake, a 
kind of boa, in the Rio Negro that grows forty 
feet long. 

Alfred was always a speculative, inventive 
boy who liked to be out in the woods, watch- 
ing squirrels or setting traps; and down in 
Brazil he appears to have found a great field 
for that sort of thing. 

He writes in this letter that he has con- 
structed what he calls a cage, to stalk game 
in. It is of strong steel wire netting, such as 
they have in front of the counters in banks. 
This steel network is put over a stout frame 
of tough, hard wood, that can be pegged down 
securely to the ground. Altogether it makes a 
cage about six feet in diameter and five feet 
high—large enough to sit in, on a low stool, 
and handle a small carbine or camera. 

He has three of his native helpers carry the 
cage off into the forest and set it near an 
estrada where game is pretty sure to pass 
during the night. Then, just before dark, he 
gets inside with. his gun and his camera, if 
he wants to take pictures, and pegs the cage 
down hard and fast. He has also besides his 
flash - light apparatus, an electric lamp that 
throws a strong light for a good many yards 
even in the thick jungle. 

One night in June he was out in his cage 
about a mile from home, watching for tapirs, 
which make excellent venison. These creatures 
are quite numerous in that region, and are 
chiefly nocturnal in their habits. 

But no tapir came, and presently, at about 
eleven o’clock, he knew the reason why, for 
he heard a jaguar sough close by, and on turn- 
ing his electric bull’s-eye in that direction, he 
caught a glimpse of the spotted brute as it 
bounded suddenly away, amazed or dazzled by 
the light. The jaguar had been lying up near 
by, in quest of tapir himself. 

Thinking that the game was up for that 
night, Alfred was about to fire off his carbine 
to scare away the jaguar, light a kerosene 
lantern, which he always took along on these 
night hunts, and go home. Immediately, how- 
ever, he heard a strange low sound not far off, 
and sat still in his cage to listen. It was a soft, 
low, hooting noise, such as he had never heard 
before; and it seemed to be answered by 
another like it. First one would hoot, then the 
other; and they were drawing nearer. He 
heard it more than twenty times: Sooh—sooh 
—sooh! Whatever made it, appeared to be 
moving about near the cage, causing an odd 
rustling of the grass, quite unlike the tread of 
an animal. 

He flashed the light twice, then pressed the 
button steadily, making a continuous glow. 
Immediately the heads of two beautiful ser- 
pents rose within a few feet of the netting, 
peering euriously at the light. He could see 
them quite plainly, their heads and arched 
necks moving to and fro. On their golden-brown 
scales the light flashed in iridescent glints. 

They were so beautiful that his first thought 
was to photograph them. He did so, but, pos- 
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sibly on account of his nervousness, with in- | 


different success. 

Although the flash light disturbed the snakes 
they seemed not in the least afraid of the lamp, 
but approached close to it, flickering out lam- 
bent tongues, until their noses actually touched 
the wires. 

My friend had never seen a snake of that 
‘species before, but guessed that they were 
what the Brazil Indians call the surucucu, 

rom the note it emits when moving about in 
he night—the same snake that the Dutch who 
-ttled Surinam called the bush master. 
From their flattened, triangular heads, he 
‘It sure that they were a venomous species, 
ind now began to be in some little trepidation, 
wing to their great size and agility, lest in 
pite of the protection of the netting they 
night succeed in striking him with their fangs. 
‘hey kept moving round the cage, quite close, 
eering and peeping at the light, turning their 
heads this way and that, as if bent on finding 
ut what it was. 

Several times he shut the light off and sat 
juite still on the stool; but the slight sounds 
of the serpents’ heads poking against the wire 
near his face made him so nervous that he was 
‘mpelled to turn the lamp on again to see 









where the reptiles were. It was less | 
fearsome to see them than to hear | 
them close round him in the dark. | 
He hesitated to assume the offensive, | 
for fear they would begin striking at | 
him. | 
But at last, unable to endure their | 
close proximity longer, he lighted the | 
kerosene lantern and, putting the muzzle 
of his carbine out at a loop of the net- 
ting, fired point-blank at the neck of one 
of the reptiles. A considerable commotion in 
the grass and underbrush followed the shot. 
Both snakes disappeared; in fact, ‘he never | 
saw anything more of his strange visitors, and, | 
after waiting half an hour or more, he ven- | 
tured to leave the cage and make his way | 
cautiously home. 

The next morning he sent three of his 
helpers to bring in the cage, with instructions | 
to look for the snakes. They found the one | 
that he had shot lying inert in the grass, and | 
dragged it home. The reptile was hardly as | 
beautiful dead as it had been alive, but had 
beautiful golden - brown scales blanching to | 
silver on the under part of its body. | 

The fangs were truly formidable, three in a 
row, on each side of the jaw; the front ones | 
were nearly two inches long—each a hollow 
tube, opening to the poison sacs beneath the 
jaw. The effects of a stroke from those fangs, 
backed by the strong muscles of the neck, are 
not pleasant to think of. | 

This snake measured a little over nine feet | 
in length; and my friend thought that it was 
the smaller of the two that visited him. The 
Indians living along the Rio Negro consider | 
the surucucu as the most dangerous serpent of | 
the Amazon; but, fortunately for prospective 
settlers there, it is very rarely seen. 
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A LITTLE RED WATCHDOG 


HE extraordinary sagacity, the almost | 
‘Soo intelligence of the ant is a well- 

worn theme, but naturalists continually 
discover fresh examples of those qualities, which 
may be both interesting and instructive to the | 
industrious as well as to the sluggards. 

We have all read of the remarkable social | 
system that the tiny insects have developed, | 
of their bravery and cleverness in war, and | 
of their ingenuity and energy in peaceful pur- 
suits. We all know the ant, moreover, as a 
dairyman, with large and carefully tended 
herds of the little green cattle we call aphids, 
or plant lice. 

He is less familiar in his capacity of watch- 
man over the helpless young of other creatures, 
although this is one of the most curious of his 
countless ways of keeping busy. His principal 
employer is a certain very small, pearl-and- 
violet - colored butterfly, lycena by name, 
which is common to most of the states of the 
Union. 

The larva of this butterfly is a minute cater- 
pillar, shaped like a wood louse, very weak 
and sluggish, and it is the special prey of the 
ichneumon fly, an insect with the unpleasant 
habit of laying its eggs in the soft bodies of 
other people’s children. 

The ichneumon is quick and cunning. She | 
lights on the poor little caterpillar, and with | 
a stab of her ovipositor plants an egg safely 
in its soft, green back. Shortly this egg hatches, 
and the young ichneumon literally eats the 
unfortunate thing out of its skin. 

That is, all this happens if there is no ant 
at hand to protect the young lycena. But in 
many cases there is an ant—generally one of 
the fieree red sort—always on guard. He is 
about as quick as the mother ichneumon, and 
a good deal more aggressive. | 

It is a risky business for any fly to try to 
deposit an egg in the caterpillar he is in charge 
of. Many a venturesome ichneumon has been 
caught and crushed into mincemeat between 
the strong mandibles of the faithful little red | 
watchdog. 

By way of reward for this service the ant | 
receives from the lycena a mouthful of clear 
green nectar, not unlike that secreted by the 
plant lice. In response to the caresses of its 
antenne the caterpillar protrudes a microscopic 
tube from the upper surface of its body, and 
from its tip exudes the drop of sweet liquid 
that the ant absorbs with evident relish. 
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THE QUALITY OF MERCY i | 


FRENCH doctor, famous for his efforts 
to protect animals from cruelty, was one 
day annoyed by a big blue fly that buzzed 

uninterruptedly on a windowpane. The doctor, 
says the Argonaut, called his man servant. 
‘*Do me the kindness,’’ said he, ‘‘to open 
the window and put that fly carefully outside. ’’ 
‘*But, sir,’’ said the servant, who thought 
of the drenching the room might get through 
an open casement, ‘‘it is raining hard outside. ’’ 
“Oh, is it?’’ exclaimed the doctor. ‘‘Then 
put the little creature in the waiting room and 
let him stay there until the weather clears. ’’ 
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Summer 


Camps 


We are official outfitters to 
nearly 100 summer camps 
and can furnish at all times 
the standard 
uniform of 
any Camp 
or School in 
America. 


We carry a 
full line of 
Camping Es- 
sentials and 
Accessories 
moderately 
priced. 








Send to-day for a free copy 
of ‘‘ The Summer Camp,’’ our 
1920 Catalog. Describes in 
detail our full line of goods. 


The Dudley line includes 


Sweaters, Middies, Ker- 
chiefs, Jerseys, Shoes, 
Bloomers, Bathing Suits, 
Moccasins, Golf Hose, 
Outing Hats, Knapsacks, 
. Ponchos, Canteens, etc. 





CHARLES H. DUDLEY, Inc. 


Hanover, Dept. C Little Bldg., 





New Hampshire Boston, Mass. “a 
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q Some children prefer 
”  Burmill’s Tooth Paste. Some 
like Burrill’s Tooth Powder best. 
It’s all a matter of individual 
choice. Both are equally pure 
and equally efficient. The chief 
thing isto be sure it’s “Burrill’s,” 
and begin early to accustom 
the children to regular daily 
cleansing of the teeth. The 
easiest rule to follow is this: 


Brush with 


BURRILL’S 


TOOTH PASTE—TOOTH POWDER 


After every meal every day 








The best way to establish this 
rule for the children is to set, 
them the right example. Chil- 
dren like to do as mother does. 
Burrill’s Dentifrice is so delli- 
cious that its use becomes a 
genuine pleasure that you do 
not want to miss, and the little 
investment of time and care 
pays dividends daily all your 
life. Insist on “Burmill’s” at 
your neighborhood druggist's. 


The New England Laboratory Co. 
Lynn, Mass. 


**Active workers for better teeth’’ 
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perfected on our own seed farms. 


Send for FREE Seed 


Plant the Best 


It is easy to plan tasty meals when you have an 
abundance of crisp fresh vegetables right at hand. 
Give mother and the girls the benef: 


good garden this year. Plant it with “Gregory's Honest Seeds;” 
they can be relied upon to grow and come true to type. All 
Gregory Seeds are tested for vitality. Many are special strains 


t of an extra 


y 


Book 


You'll enjoy looking over our 1920 Seed Book; it's so straightforward and de- 
pendable. Each of its 80 pages contains information of value to gardeners and flower 
lovers. The Planting Table (p. 59) will help you to order 

just the right amount of each variety. 
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Send a Postal Today for Your Copy 


R GORSN J. J. H. GREGORY & SON 


ESTABLISHED IN 1856 


' 21 ELM STREET, MARBLEHEAD, MASS, 





SALAD 


MAKES DELICIOUS SALAD 


| 
| 


“If it’s SLADE’S it is PURE and GOOD.” 


Ask your grocer for Slade’s 
free booklet, “How to Make 


Salads and 


mam & L. SLADE COQ. 


Sandwiches.” 


BOSTON. 
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Relief from Aches and Pain 


You don’t have to imagine the healing 
powers of Absorbine, Jr. because you | 
can instantly feel its cooling, soothing, Jor 

refreshing properties. Its triumphs over Sore 
pain have been so wonderful and so 
varied that it can be recommended for 
most aches and pains with the greatest 
assurance that it will promptly bring relief. 


Absorbine. JE = 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


is an antiseptic and germicide as well as a liniment 
which makes it especially efficacious as an appli- 
cation for cuts, bruises and wounds—prevents 
infection and promotes rapid healing. 





When used for sprains and wrenches it goes at 
once to the seat of the trouble reducing swelling, 
allaying inflammation, bringing blessed relief. 


Equally valuable for sore muscles, lame joints, 
tired and aching feet. Remember that Absorbine, 
Jr. is utterly unlike anything else. You will know 
it is efficient the very first time you use it. It asks 
nothing except one opportunity to prove to you 
its remarkable efficiency. 


It is absolutely non-poisonous—safe to use on any 
part of the body any time by old or young. Does 


not stain or leave a greasy residue. It is the supreme 
family remedy and should be kept on hand in every 


Companion home all the time. 


Absorbine, Jr., $1.25 a bottle 


Sold by most druggists everywhere. If your druggist hasn't it we 


will send postpaid on receipt of price. 


Liberal trial bottle will be sent postpaid for 10 cents in stamps. 
You never can tell when an accident may happen and you will need a reliable 
antiseptic liniment. We cannot urge you too strongly to get Absorbine, Jr. 


today and have it in your medicine chest ready for an emergency. 
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W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 359 TEMPLE ST., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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